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R.H.MACY CO. 


6th Ave., 13th to 14th St. 


Since moving into new building we have enlarged 


all departments. 


SHIRVANS, 
ANATOLIANS, 
KAZAKS, 
KOULAS, 
MOHANS, 
SHIVAZ, 
DAGHESTANS, 


RANGING IN PRICE FROM $12.24 TO $84.49 


This is an opportunity to get rare gems of 
Oriental workmanship at from 1-3 to 1-2 
the price usually asked for similar goods. 


RIENTAL RUGS 


(3d FLOOR MAIN BUILDING) 


In addition to over 1,000 varieties of modern Oriental 


ugs, ranging in price from $4.89 to $374.47, we have 


ust received about 200 specimens of vave Antiques, including 


PERSIANS, 
CARABAGHS, 
HERATS, 
KURDISTANS, 
CASHMERES, 
CAMELS’-HAIR, 
FERRIHAN, 


Dress Goods. 


Imported 

Spring Cheviots, 
in novel effects at 
$1.00, $1.25 & $1.50. 


Also a line of Foreign 
Suitings in Plaids, Stripes 
and Mixtures at 


75 cls, 


(worth $1.25 and $1.50.) 


Lord Laylor, 


Broadway & 20th St. N. Y. 


ASK FOR THE 


MADE BY 


C.P.ForD&C0. A 


ROCHESTER, 
N.Y. 


DRESS GOODS 


FOR SPRING TRADE 


Especial care has been taken to provide, 
for the Spring trade, large and varied as- 
sortments of new weaves and shades in 
Paris Dress Goods, remarkable for their 
richness and novelty. 

The choicest of these goods will be 
shown on Tuesday, Feb. 23, as well as 
additional novelties in woolens of Scotch 
and English manufacture for Ladies’ wear. 

Plisse Cashmere, in shingle plaits, 
Tucked effects in Plaids — illuminated 
colorings. Piped, Corded, and Shirred 
Crepes and Crepons. 

The rapid sale of novelties, previously 
shown, indicates an active demand for 
the above class of goods; we therefore 
urge upon our customers the advantages 
of an early selection. 


James McCreery & Co. 


Broadway & 11th Street 
NEW YORK 


BEST&CO 


Gingham 
Dresses. 


We are showing new spring styles 
lor allages. The 2 and 8 year sizes 
for T5cts, $1.48 and $1.75 are 
specially good values—larger sizes 
from $1.00 to $4.00. 

Colored lithograph sheet showing several of these 
styles sent upon spplication—also illustrations and ful} 
description of the late«t styles for Boys, Girls and Babies 


including everything from Hats to Shoes. Mail orders 
have special attention. 


60-62 West 23d St. N. Y, 


KIGWEST POINT 
PERE ATTAINED BY 


WARWICK PERFECTION CYCLES 


ADIRTED BY THE 


U.S. GOVERNMENT 


“English” Black Thibet Suits 


(in Sack or Cutaway style) 


PRICE, $20.50 


Delivered free to any address 


If you do not live within 
calling distance, write for 
sample of English Thibet 
Suitings from which these 
Suits are made. 

Samples and full directions 
“How to Take Measures 
and Order Suits by Mail” 
sent to any address for the 
asking. 


DON’T BE 


LADIES, DECEIVED 
PERFECTION DRESS 


BUT UJ SE the “PERFECTION” Dress Stray, with a 
triple silesia cap cemented to the 

ends of the steel, warranted not to cut through, Gut 
Percha covered, will not rust. ‘“Perfection> 
on the back ofeach Stay. Ask your dealers 

for thera. Write for samples. Manufactured by 
THE DETROIT STAY CO., Detroit, Mich. 

New York Office and Salesroom, 833 Broadway, 
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The Christian Union 
is a weekly Family Paper, 
containing this week forty-eight 
pages. The subscription price 
is $3 a year, payable in advance. 


see e is Prepaid by 
the pu lishers for all subscrip- 
tions in the United States, Can- 
ada, and Mexico. Forall other 
countries in the Postal Union 
add $1.04 for tage; for 
South Africa, add $2.08. 


Club Rates are as follows: 
Two new subscriptions, $5 ; one 
renewal and one new subscrip- 
tion, $5; five new subscriptions, 
$10; one renewal and four new 
subscriptions, $10. 


New Subscriptions may 
commence at any time during 
the year. 


Receipts.—We do not send 
receipts for subscriptions unless 
the request is accompanied with 
stamp. The date on your label 
will indicate within two weeks 
that the remittance was re- 
ceived. 


Changes of Address.— 
When a change of address is 
ordered, both the new and the 
old address must be given, and 
notice sent one week before the 
change is desired. 


Discontinuances,.—Sub- 
scribers wishing The Christian 
Union stopped at the expiration 
of their subscriptions should 
notify us to that effect, other- 
wise we shall consider it their 
wish to have it continued. 


How to Remit.—kKemit- 
tances should be sent by Check, 
Draft, Express Order, Money 
Order, payable to order of THE 
CHRISTIAN UNION COMPANY. 
Cash and Postal Notes should 
be sent in Registered Letter. 


Letters should be addressed : 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 
Clinton Hall, Astor Place, 
New York. 
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A Complete Gymnasium 


in one machine! Every muscle of the body can be exer- 
cised and developed, giving vigor, appetite, and cheerful- 


ness to user. 


rus Edson Says: his is the best health machine 


ever brought to my notice.’ 


Single Machines, $5.00; double, $12.00 
GYMNASIUM AND ATHLETIC GOODS OF 
EVERY DESCRIPTION 


pamphlet, hints on exer 
cise and a valuable treatise, will be sent free on request. 


HULBERT BROS. & CO. 
Successors to MERWIN, HULBERT @ CO. 
Opposite Fifth Ave. Hotel, 26 W. 23d St., N. ¥. City 


A handsomely iustrated pam 


by the 


in the 


The Best Work 


Simplest Means 


Shertest ‘Time 


is accomplished by the 


Remington 


Send for an Illustrated Catalogue 


Standard 


Constant Improvements make it the most modern machine on the market 
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a , Silver 
Direct from 
the Maker 


This solid silver salad bowl, 
fork, and spoon, repoussé 
chased and tastefully cased, 
‘$65. Because it goes directly from the manufacturers there is 
-a saving of 33% per cent. 

Send for an assortment of cases of silver suitable for wedding 
‘gifts for whatever value you determine upon, from $5 to $500 
—oyster forks, coffee spoons, bon-bon dishes from $10 upwards. 

Our $75 gold hunting or open faced watch for gentlemen is 
guaranteed to run within 30 seconds per month. Our ladies’ 
watch, $40, will run equally close. Send for price-list. 


_ J. H. JOHNSTON & CO. 


17 Union Square, corner 15th Street and Broadway 


ON APPROVAL — THE VOCALION. 


1” those having the idea that nothing can compare with a Pipe 
Organ for the musical services of a Church, we would say: 
Reserve judgment until the Vocalion is seen and heard. 

/t costs 50 per cent. less than a Pipe organ of equal capacity, and 
occupies scarcely quarter of the space. Unquestionably it is one of 
the most important inventions in the Musical World of the X/Xth 
Century. 


Responding to numerous requests, and to 
enable Church authorities, or representatives of 
Lodges, Associations, etc., to intelligently in- 
form themselves as to the nature, character- 
istics, and remarkable tonal qualities of 


VOCALION. 


will send an instrument on approval 
to any Railroad point in the United States, and within any 
reasonable distance will furnish, free of charge, a competent Organist to 
exhibit it, or give a Vocalion Recital, the proceeds of which, in case of 
,purchase, shall go towards the funds of the Church or Association interested. 
Circulars giving testimonial letters from the highest musical authorities, illus- 
‘trated Catalogues, Price Lists, or further information, mailed to any address. 


MASON & RISCH, 


5-ii Summer Street, 
ractorny. WORCESTER, MASS. 


WASTE 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, WESTERN DEPOT, 
10 East 16th Street, LYON, POTTER & CO., 
Bet. Union Sq. and 5th Ave. {174-178 Wabash Ave.Chicago. 


Kindly mention this publication when writing. 


Silks 


Factory ends at half price; one ounce in a box. All 
good silk and good colors. Sent by mail on receipt of 
40 cents; 100 crazy stitches in each package. Latest and 
best book on Art Needlework, only 10 cents. A beauti- 
ful assortment chenille and arrasene; 15 new shades in 
each for 50 cents. Send postal note or stamps to 
THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG SPOOL 

SILK CO., 625 Broadway, New York, 
or 621 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

For the names and addresses of 10 ladies interested in 
Art Needlework we will send one book free. 


THE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT MARUSACTURING 


GHURGH BELLS 


molt of every. 
First-class Dealer “ine REST BELL METAL, (COPPER 
or Price and Cata 


McSHANE. BELL FOUNDRY. MD. 


The finest quality of Bells for Churches, 
Chimes, Schools, etc. Fully warranted. 


ha 


EST ABLISHME 
DEANWOOD, 8. D, 


BUCK EY E E LL ™N 
THE VAN DULEN “1 TIFT co CINCINNATI, 0. 


Lyons Silks 


Moire Antique, Rayé, 
Glacé Faconné, Taffetas Glacé. 
Broché Satiné 


Ondine 


A New and Stylish Fabric 


Plain and Fancy Veloutine 
Glacé and Barré Bengaline 
White Satin and Veloutine 


For Wedding Gowns 


Stripe Silks 


For Bridesmaids’ Dresses 


Taffetas Glacé 


For Petticoats and Linings 


Satin Glacé 
New and Changeable Effects, for 
Evening Wear 


Colored Satins 


Proadooay A> 19th st. 


New York 


{)ORFLINGER’S 


AMERICAN 


Gut Glass 


A Graceful Act 


Of hospitality is to offer your 
evening guests a cup of 
Bouillon before leaving. Use 
Armour's Extract of Beef and 
soiling water; add _ salt, 
pepper and a thin slice of 
-lemon to each cup. Serve 
with plain crackers. 


Armour & Co., Chicago. 
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The Outlook 


HE situation in Louisiana is clouded. 
The public men who were the latest 
and least willing recruits to the Anti- 
Lottery party are anxious to accept 
the offer of peace made by the regular 
Democratic Committee. This Com- 
mittee promises to have its tickets 

printed “ against ” the rechartering of the Lottery, declares 

itself opposed to the calling of a constitutional convention 
which might recharter the Lottery Company without sub- 
mitting the question to the people, and also offers to with- 
draw its present ticket if a new one be presented which both 
factions can support. If this proposition is accepted and 

a fusion ticket put in the field, the Lottery cannot be put 

down before January 1, 1895, except through Congres- 

sional action. We trust that it will not be accepted; but 
if it is, the fight is not over. Those in Louisiana who 

carried it on when the material forces against them were a 

thousand to one are unwilling to stop with half victory 

when complete victory is in sight. The “ New Delta,” in 
an editorial entitled “Now for Further Congressional 

Action,” says: “The Anti-Lottery forces of the country 

will at an early day lay a mass of information before the 

House and Senate, showing the enormous extent to which 

the Lottery is yet using the mails of the United States, 

and accompany it with petitions from all parts “of this 
land that a law be enacted that will at once destroy the 
evil.” Colonel W. G. Vincent, the President of the first 

Anti-Lottery League, has written to Congressman Little, 

who has introduced a bill to tax lotteries out of existence, 

commending that bill, and saying: “The present with- 
drawal of the Morris proposition simply means. that in 

April next they will strive to elect a Legislature that will 

be more subservient to their purposes than the last, and we 

must hope to destroy it through your bill before that time.” 


The agitation must not stop. The withdrawal of the 
Lottery Company’s advertisements from ‘the theater pro- 
grammes in all our cities is simply the testimony of the 
Company to the danger that threatens it if the agitation is 
kept up. The withdrawal of its usual advertisement in 
the Lottery papers in New Orleans calling for agents 
everywhere, and promising to send tickets “ by express ” 
to all parts of the Union, simply shows at what point 
the Company fears that the fatal blow may fall. The tax 
law is not the one it most dreads. By raising the cry of 
States’ rights it can postpone the passage of such a law. 
By retreating beyond the borders of the country it could 
still keep its present agencies and carryon its business 
without violating National law. What is wanted is a law 
prohibiting, under penalty of imprisonment and a fine 
of $5,000, the sending of any ticket into any State where its 
sale is prohibited by law. No Congressman would dare 
vote against such a law, for it would preserve States’ rights 
instead of violating them. More than this, it would be 
self-enforcing if one-half of the fine went to the person fur- 
nishing information. The present law, as the New Orleans 


“ Times-Democrat”’ says, simply “ hampers” the Lottery. 
If we let the fight stop now, we grant the Lottery Company 
a three years’ charter to continue its law-breaking busi- 
ness throughout the Union. It must be made impossible 
for any Lottery, whether in Louisiana or Mexico or Cuba, 
to send Lottery advertisements or Lottery tickets by any 
means among our people. We did not enlist in this fight 
to elect any ticket, and we shall not withdraw from it 
until the Anti-Lottery forces disband because the victory 
is won. 
& 

A struggle over the silver question is inevitable. In the 
Senate the Finance Committee has reported against free 
coinage, but in the House the corresponding committee has 
reported in favor of it. In the Senate the significant thing 
about the report was that Senator Carlisle, of Kentucky,. 
voted against the consideration of the free-coinage measure. 
Years ago, when the bullion in a silver dollar was worth ninety 
cents, Mr. Carlisle voted in favor of free coinage, because 
he believed that the demand thus created for silver would 
raise the value of this bullion to one hundred cents, and 


that the silver dollar and the gold dollar would circulate 


side by side. Now that the value of the bullion in the 
silver dollar has sunk to seventy cents, in spite of the 
Government purchase of $50,000,000 worth every year, 
he is opposed to the consideration of the measure. In 
the House Mr. Bland has secured a favorable report for 
his bill, which not only authorizes the free coinage of 
seventy cents’ worth of silver bullion into a legal tender dol- 
lar, but also provides for a reduction in the size of the dollars 
in the event of an international agreement for the free 
coinage of both metals on the Latin Union basis of fifteen 
and a half ounces of silver for one ounce of gold. The 
American basis is sixteen ounces of siver for one of gold. 
The fight in the House against silver has been led by Mr. 
Harter, of Ohio, a new member, who is as aggressive an op- 
ponent of free silver as of protection. Mr. Harter believes 
that the West should be provided with more money by 
reauthorizing State banks to issue notes upon adequate 
security, instead of authorizing their issue to mine-owners 
upon security worth but seventy cents on the dollar. 


There is a vigorous and apparently concerted movement 
to establish local self-government in Utah in place of the 
Federal government now exercised over that Territory. 
A petition has been presented asking for general amnesty 
for all who have been convicted under United States laws. 
for the offense of polygamy. This appeal is based on the 
statement that the head of the Church in September, 1890, 
received from God “ permission to advise the members of 
the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints that the 
law commanding polygamy was henceforth suspended.” 
This petition is seconded by the Governor and the Chief 
Justice of the Territory, a fact which certainly adds great 
weight to it. At the same time two bills are intro- 
duced into the Senate of the United States, one by 
Senator Teller for the admission of Utah as a State, the 
other by Senator Faulkner, of West Virginia, for the reor- 
ganization of the Territory upon principles of self-govern- 
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ment and the abolition of the Federal Commission. The 
bill would throw the entire administration of Utah into the 
hands of the people of the Territory, excepting only the 
Governor and Secretary, but including the courts of 
justice. 

Whether the concurrence of these measures is pur- 
posed or accidental, their significance is the same. The 
effect of the general amnesty would be to restore the suf- 
frage to Mormons who have been convicted of polygamy, 
and the general effect of either of the other bills would be 
to put the political control of the Territory into their hands. 
This pardon and political trust is urged on the ground that 
the leader of the Church has received a revelation that 
the law commanding polygamy is suspended. We are dis- 
tinctly informed in the petition that “according to our 
faith the head of our Church receives from time to time 
revelations for the guidance of his people.” There is, 
therefore, nothing to prevent a revelation, as soon as the 
Mormons get political control, rescinding the suspension 
of the law which commands polygamy and reinstating that 
law. If Utah were like Ireland, a territory inhabited by a 
permanent population and one which undergoes little 
change, the principle of Home Rule might so far be applied 
as to allow the organization of a local self-government, so 
conditioned that any attempt to reinstate polygamy would 
cause the Territory to revert to Federal control. But we 
are unable to see how “squatter sovereignty ” affords any 
better solvent of the Mormon than of the slavery problem ; 
why the first inhabitants of Myf erritory which belongs to 
all the people of the United States should be allowed to 
shape its future destiny and to create its formative insti- 
tutions. Every United States Territory belongs to the 
people of the United States; the responsibility for its gov- 
ernment rests upon the people of the United States; and 
by the people of the United States that responsibility 
should be exercised, until the number and character of its 
population are such that we are ready to welcome it as a 
co-equal partner in the government of the Nation. 


The expiration of the present anti-Chinese law next 
May has stirred into vigorous activity the friends of that 
legislation. Those living in the far West, where the 
Chinese question has transcended every other issue, began 
some weeks ago to move on Congress to secure the enact- 
ment of the present law, or of one even more stringent. 
The smuggling of Chinese into the United States from 
Canada and Mexico has been carried on so successfully 
under this law that something more drastic will be required 
to meet the Western view of the situation. Of the three 
bills now before Congress, the one introduced by Senator 
Dolph will not, probably, be regarded with sufficient favor 
to secure its passage. It simply re-enacts the present law 
for another period of ten years, and provides for the pun- 
ishment and banishment of violators. The bill introduced 
by Senator Sherman last week is more stringent. It is the 
work of Chinese Inspector Coon, who is familiar with the 
methods resorted to by the Chinese to get into the 
United States. The principal feature of the bill is the 
system of registration for which it provides. Every 
Chinaman is required to obtain a certificate entitling him 
to live in this country; it may be inspected at any time; 
a Chinaman found to be unregistered is subject to expul- 
sion. The registry fees collected are to constitute a 
Chinese fund to defray the cost of administering the act. 
Representative Stump’s bill is still more stringent. Like 
Senator Sherman’s bill, it provides for a system of registra- 
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tion. It provides, furthermore, that it shall be unlawful for 
any skilled or unskilled Chinese laborer to enter the United 
States during a period of twenty years. All other China- 
men desiring to visit the country or to pass through it 
must obtain a permit from the United States consul at the 
port of departure. Any vessel that brings a Chinaman to 
an American port in defiance of the law is subject to for- 
feiture. Finally, the bill prohibits the admission of Chinese 
to American citizenship. Senator Sherman's bill is received 
with the most favor, and its enactment is thought probable. 


The motion to punish Mr. Emans for contempt of court 
for failing to comply with the order of the court directing 
him to send in to the State Board of Canvassers the 
correct returns from Dutchess County in this State has 
been denied. It is now judicially established in this 
case, as appears from the opinion of Judge Cullen, that 
Mr. Emans mailed the returns as directed; that they 
reached Albany; that thereafter he received an order, 
obtained from another judge, staying the order directing 
him to forward these returns ; that he then went to Albany 
“to see what he could do about it,” it being very evident 
that he desired that the true returns should not reach the 
Board of Canvassers, since those returns made it clear 
that a Republican had been elected. The rest of the story 
we will tell in the words of Judge Cullen; his decision 
clearly takes the responsibility for this violation of the 
ballot-box off from the subordinate, and fixes it upon 
Governor Hill and the Attorney-General, now Judge 
Maynard : 

“The Governor referred him [Emans] to the Deputy Attorney- 
General, who was counsel for the Board of State Canvassers and for 
its individual members, and instructed him to do as that officer 
advised. What passed between that officer and Emans does not 
appear save by the affidavit of Mr. Emans, who states he was advised 
to obtain possession of the returns if he could legally doso. After 
this he received the return from the Governor’s office. The Gov- 
ernor, when informed by the messenger of such delivery, approved it. 
This oun constituted an implied authority from the Governor to 
Emans fot the action taken. The third return was taken from ‘he 
Controller’s office, not by Emans, nor in his presence, but by Juage 
Maynard, the Deputy Attorney-Genera', who, the evidence shows, was 
the Controller’s counsel.” 


The facts thus judicially ascertained present the unpleas- 
ing spectacle of a Governor of the State and an Attorney- 
General combining to prevent the decision of the courts 
in a contested election case from being carried into execu- 
tion. Comment is unnecessary. 


The Committee on Taxation of the New York Assembly 
has reported favorably a bill introduced by Mr. Keeler 
placing a tax of one per cent. upon direct inheritances 
where the estates are valued above ten thousand dollars. 
For a number of years collateral inheritances in this State 
have been taxed five per cent., and last year Senator Ved- 
der’s bill placing a tax of one per cent. upon direct inher- 
itances of personalty became law. Mr. Keeler’s measure 
simply rounds out the system by removing the exemption 
now accorded to inheritances of real estate passing to 
direct heirs. The revenue from the proposed measure he 
estimates at $4,000,000 a year—a sum sufficient to abolish 
the levy for State purposes now added to the local tax rate. 
In this estimate he is quite within bounds, for a similar 
tax in Spain brings a revenue of $6,000,000, and the wealth 
of Spain is less than the wealth of the State of New York. 
The Spanish tax, indeed, does not contain the New York 
exemption clause, but the proportion of the property of 
the State held by people worth less than ten thousand 
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dollars is, unfortunately, small. One of the chief advantages 
of the tax upon inheritances is that it increases the num- 
ber of small holdings. This it does, not only by increasing 
the public dues which the rich must pay, and lessening 
those which the comparatively poor must pay, but also by 
occasioning rich people to distribute some part of their 
fortune before their death. Such, at least, according to 
Sir Charles Dilke, has been one of the good effects in 
Australia, where the tax upon large inheritances reaches 
twelve per cent. In the most democratic cantons of 
Switzerland the inheritance tax has now had a long trial, 
and is recognized as one of the causes of the comparative 
absence of the very rich and the very poor in the pioneer 
Republic. As the public sense of the danger to this 
country from the concentration of wealth increases, the 
inheritance tax will probably be developed in all our States 
as it has been in Switzerland. Bishop Potter, at the 
Chamber of Commerce dinner, expressed a sentiment 
which is becoming universal among public-spirited people 
when he said: 

“There cannot be great wealth without great temptations to indo- 
lence, to vice, to social and political corruption. There cannot be 
great wealth in idle hands—the hands of those who have not made or 
accumulated it—without an accentuation of these dangers. . . . I wish 
somebody would write a history of great accumulations and their 
posthumous influence on the virtue, usefulness, and happiness of those 
to whom they are passed on. It would be a very instructive and, I 
apprehend, rather a tragic story. And there is but one way to avoid 


its indefinite repetition, and that is to avoid the situation that pro- 
duces it.” 


This is the moral side of the movement for the taxation of 
large inheritances—a movement which is gathering power 
all over the civilized world. 


The resignation of the French Ministry in a body is the 
natural constitutional result of the defeat of a vote of con- 
fidence requested from the Chamber of Deputies by M. 
de Freycinet, the chief of the Ministry. Contrary to gen- 
eral expectation, the Associations Bill had been forced to 
the front by the Radicals, who insisted that it should be 
pushed at once to a vote under a declaration of urgency. 
This bill limits the right of constitutional association as to 
conditions of membership, ownership of property, admis- 
sion of foreigners, and other points. It has generally 
been considered to be aimed.directly at the religious 
orders, and, as such, it was enthusiastically supported by 
the Radicals. But M. de Freycinet, in the debate of the 
other day, emphatically disclaimed animus against the clergy 
and spoke in the warmest terms of the disposition shown by 
the Pope to welcome a cordial understanding with the 
Republic. The encyclical letter just sent by the Pope to 
the French clergy, while deprecating legislation hostile to 
religious interests, declares that it is the duty of all good 
Catholics to accept the legally established Government 
and not to attempt to change itsform. The evident likeli- 
hood of a reasonable agreement between the Government 
and the Church, while it pleased men of moderate ideas, 
had the effect of estranging from the policy of the Minis- 
try those who were extreme either in their devotion to 
monarchical ideas or to the radical and anti-clerical faction. 
The expected irreparable breach between Church and 
State had been avoided, much to the disgust of the Radi- 
cals ; while the Monarchists had lost the right to represent 
their own cause as necessarily that of the Church. Hence 
it was that these naturally opposing parties in the Cham- 
ber combined for once, and, without the slightest regard to 
the general interest or wishes of the country, wreaked 
their vengeance on M. de Freycinet. M. Clemenceau led 
the attack in his usual fiery way. The combined opposi- 
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tion threw 302 ballots against the 218 cast for the Govern- 
ment. The Radicals have much less than a majority of 
the Chamber, and certainly cannot count on the continued 
support of their temporary allies. President Carnot has, 
therefore, an extremely difficult task in forming a new 
Cabinet. M. Ribot and M. Constans have been men- 
tioned as the probable heads of coalition cabinets; 
others think it probable that President Carnot will dissolve 
the Chambers and send the dispute to the country at large, 
or that he will persuade M. de Freycinet to take the lead in 
the forming of a new Ministerial combination. 


The report that the Czar intends practically to restore 
serfdom among the Russian peasants as a remedy for the 
present situation would be incredible if it were not made 
credible by many circumstantial details, and by the appar- 
ent inability of the Czar to see beyond the day. It is pro- 
posed, according to telegraphic report, to store one-third 
of every harvest in communal magazines for the support 
of the peasants, to sell one-third to pay local debts to the 
State, and to retain one-third for the discharge of Govern- 
ment taxes, the peasant to be prohibited from leaving the 
commune to which he belongs. The adoption of this 
plan would make the peasant, in effect, a serf, although 
without the possibilities of cruelty which existed in the 
former relation between the serf and his master. The 
scheme is quite in accord with the evil genius of present 
Russian institutions. It is the ideal scheme for a bureau- 
cracy; the possibilities of multiplication of machinery and 
of offices, of corruption, and of general concealment of the 
condition of the country from those who have a right to 
know it, are practically unlimited. It is thirty years since 
Alexander III. destroyed serfdom at a blow. It is prob- 
ably true that in this time the peasant, suddenly freed 
from his long tutelage, has not been able to deal strongly 
with his situation, or to make the most of his liberty; but 
the way out of the present situation is surely not the back- 
ward way. There have been times since the emancipation 
of the slave in this country when his best friends have 
been almost overwhelmed with the magnitude of the 
problem of adapting him to his environment, but it has 
never occurred to any sane American that the way to settle 
the race question was to re-establish slavery. 


Industrial disorder in Spain has apparently reached an 
acute stage. The outbreaks of Anarchists, which have 
been reported from time to time of late, have become so 
numerous and are inspired by such evident earnestness 
of purpose that they are probably more than symptomatic. 
They are the natural result of an industrial condition 
which has become, for the average Spanish laborer, prac- 
tically unbearable. In some parts of the country wages 
insufficient to support life, and the hard treatment which 
deprives life of any value, open the minds of the laborers 
to Anarchistic ideas. In addition to many preventable 
causes of suffering, Spain has been visited during the last 
few years by a series of calamities of sufficient magnitude 
to seriously affect the prosperity of large sections of the 
country. How far the present outbreaks are the imme- 
diate result of the intolerable pressure of bad economic 
conditions, and how far they represent an organized effort 
at social revolution, it is impossible to say. The miners 
who are striking in the north of Spain have a strong organ- 
ization, are filled with enthusiasm, have in large measure 
the sympathy of the communities about them, and openly 
declare for a social revolution. A few months will deter- 
mine whether Spain is to go through another revolution. 
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Meanwhile the authorities are meeting the outbreaks of 
Anarchism with unsparing rigor and severity. 


The Board of Regents of the University of Wisconsin 
have arranged for the organization of a School of Politics 
and economics designed to give special training for the 
civil service and for the professions of law and journalism. 
The department is to be conducted by Professor Richard 
T. Ely, of Johns Hopkins, who, by his breadth of sym- 
pathy and intense earnestness of purpose, has through 
that University done so much to give to economic science 
the rank that belongs to it as one of the first of the 
moral sciences. The Wisconsin School will have a corps 
of eight or nine professors, lecturers, and instructors. 
There are to be, in addition to the regular class lec- 
tures in history, political science, and civics, an Eco- 
nomic Seminary, a Historical Seminary, and a Historical 
and Political Science Association—which last will bea 
semi-public institution. Special attention will be paid 
to those branches of social science which treat of the 
dependent and delinquent classes, and a year at this 
school will probably be as valuable to students fitting 
themselves for the ministry as to those fitting themselves 
for the law or journalism. Mr. Ely brings admirable 
qualifications to the new work on which he thus enters. 
No man in the United States has done more to promote 
the direct study of economic problems as they are actually 
resented in the industrial life of to-day ; no man is more 
lobeiehs both to inspire young men with a desire and to 
equip them with a capacity for original investigation ; and 
no man probably has done so much, certainly no one has 
done more, to cultivate the growing habit of applying to 
modern industrial and social conditions the principles of 
Christianity as they are embodied in the teachings of Jesus 


Christ. 


Senator Palmer, of Illinois, has appropriately made his 
first speech in the Senate in advocacy of the principle of 
the election of United States Senators by the direct vote 
of the people instead of a party caucus in the legislature. 
He began, very naturally, by describing the campaign to 
which he owed his own election, and that between 
Lincoln and Douglas a generation ago. In both of 
these cases a direct vote of the people was secured in a 
roundabout way by the nomination of the Senatorial 
candidates by the State conventions. Both campaigns 
were campaigns of education ; and the candidates elected, 
he might have added, went to the Senate as the represent- 
atives of the people, and not of any interests which, work- 
ing in darkness in the caucus, send men to the Senate to 
represent themselves instead of the people. Senator 
Palmer said next to nothing about the buying of Senatorial 
seats, but he did say that the distrust of the people which 
led the framers of the Constitution to provide for the 
selection of Presidents by electors, and of Senators by 
legislators, was a fear not justified by events, and that 
to-day, when corporate interests have such power, the great 
mass of the American people fear rather the betrayal of 
the public interests by legislators and electors, and desire 
a direct voice in the selection of their Presidents and 
Senators. Presidential electors have long since been con- 
verted into mere counters to register the popular verdict, 
and the people are coming to care as much to havea 
Senate chosen by themselves as a President thus chosen. 
Everywhere the Farmers’ Alliance and labor unions 
demand this change, and it has been indorsed by Democratic 
conventions in several States, and also by the Republicans 
of Ohio, who have seen Senator Payne succeeded by Senator 
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Brice, though neither of them had acorporal’s guard of sup-: 
porters among the people of the State. There is another 
argument for this change, which has not been brought to 
the front, but which, as much as anything else, leads 
independents, and especially those interested in temperance 
reform, to favor it. The choice of United States Senators 
by State legislatures prevents the separation of State and 
National politics, and leads very many men to vote their 
party ticket for the State legislature, sacrificing temper- 
ance reform in the hope of advancing tariff reform. 
Nearly all of the more zealous tariff reformers are temper- 
ance reformers as well, and the link that binds State poli- 
tics to National politics prevents their voting according to 
their convictions on both issues. 

GENERAL News.—Mr. Balfour introduced his Irish Locah 
Government Bill in the House of Commons last week; it 
is generally regarded as an impracticable measure, and it 
was greeted by the Liberal and Irish members with actual 
derision. The elections just held in Japan were at- 
tended with disturbances and riots at many points. 
French papers assert that Mr. Whitelaw Reid is about 
to resign his post as Minister of the United States to 
France. The strained feeling between Russia and Eng- 
land in regard to what has been called the Pamirs incident 
has been set at rest by the admission on the part of Russia 
that her officers acted rashly and with out authority in 
the expulsion of Captain Younghusband. The New 
York Assembly has passed a resolution to the effect 
that the New York building at the World’s Fair should 
be closed on Sunday; the appropriation for New York’s 
representation at Chicago has not yet been passed. 
The New York health authorities have acted 
promptly and efficiently in regard to the typhus 
epidemic among the Russian Hebrews who arrived in 
the Massilia; all of these immigrants are now in quar- 
antine or under careful medical observation, and it is not 
thought likely that the disease will spread; it is to be 
hoped that this incident will lead to a closer oversight of 
the treatment of such immigrants on shipboard, and 
stricter examination before their admission to this country. 
The ship Indiana sailed from Philadelphia on Wash- 
ington’s Birthday, laden with 3,300 tons of flour and other 
provisions for the starving Russian peasants. The 
regular or “ machine-made” Democratic Convention of this 
State was held in Albany on Washington’s Birthday; it 
elected delegates to the National Convention, directed 
them to present the name of David B. Hill as the candi- 
date of New York for the Presidency, and bound the dele- 
gates by the unit rule; on the same day the Democrats 
who have protested against this “‘ snap” convention met in 
Albany, and, having been refused a hearing before that 
convention, issued a call for another State Democratic 
Convention, to be held in Syracuse on May 31. 


& 


Unintended Praise 


It is said that Dr. Parkhurst in his recent sermon on 
the iniquities of New York City government was impru- 
dent. This is high praise. The greatest vice of the 
American pulpitis its—prudence. Its most needed virtue 
is an impolitic courage; a courage that dares speak out 
and take no account of consequences. Paul knew, even 
in his own experience, the temptation to a coward’s 
prudence, and begged his friends that they would pray for 
him that he might speak boldly. No record of his ever 
asking prayers for him that he might be — ! And yet 
Paul was no coward. 
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Democracy needs Elijah and Jeremiah and John the 
Baptist. But democracy does not naturally produce them. 
Court preachers are proverbial for soft phrases. And 
every popular preacher in a democratic community is a 
court preacher. All honor to such if he denounces the 
sins of Demos to his face. If he does it boldly, that is 
enough ; let us not ask that he also do it prudently. 


Count Tolstoi and the Famine. 


Always one of the most striking figures of our time, 
. Count Tolstoi, whose portrait we present to our readers 
this week, was never so nobly prominent in Russian life as 
to-day. In the famine-stricken and impoverished condition 
of the peasant, Tolstoi has found a practical opportunity of 
' illustrating his theory of personal equality and the equal 
bearing of burdens. Together with several members of 
his family, he has gone out from the ordinarily not too lux- 
urious life of his country home to one of positive hardship, 
has reached the very heart of the destitute districts, and 
has ministered in person to the half-starved peasants. One 
of the results of his efforts has been the establishing of no 
less than seventy free eating-houses, in each of which fifty 
people are fed twice a day. The Russian peasant is a 
much-enduring, reticent, patient being ; and when, with this 
in mind, one reads of once strong men breaking into weep- 
ing from sheer weakness, and of women looking on stu- 
pefied while their children die of hunger and cold, he can 
form some idea of the character of the scenes which Count 
Tolstoi encounters daily. ‘The panic,” he says, “ is a 
terror which people catch like infection one from another, 
and which paralyzes their power of acting in concert.” 
The actual suffering is extreme, the outlook for the future 
is gloomy. There seems no possibility of permanent im- 
provement until a harvest whose seed is not yet sown is 
reaped. The peasants are without bread, without seed- 
grain,without money, and almost without hope. Among these 
wretched people Tolstoi constantly moves about clothed 
in his peasant blouse, aiding, advising, encouraging, and 
distributing food and money with personal judgment and 
extreme care. His plan of assistance is the simplest pos- 
sible in organization, the cheapest and most efficient in 
execution. The peasants know him as their friend, trust 
him thoroughly, and lean on his help with confidence and 
hope. No one so well understands the peasant character 
and peasant ways as does Tolstoi. One well acquainted 
with him says that “he has carried his own ‘ self-simplifi- 
cation ’ not only externally but internally to such a pitch of 
well-balanced wisdom and naturalness as one generally 
encounters with joy only among the common people.” Such 
a man, working in such a way, is the best possible 
exemplification of the essence of democracy and of Chris- 
tianity. 

The Russian land-owners and nobles, while not often 
personally following the example thus set them in the 
brotherhood of man and the community of human interests, 
have liberally aided Tolstoi with money, thus recognizing 
the efficiency of his methods. The Government, though 
it has shown itself in other cases distrustful of individual 
efforts to fight the famine, has not only permitted but 
encouraged the Tolstoi plan. A cruel and malicious 


report was lately set afloat that the reverse was the case, 
but it has been conclusively contradicted by direct cable- 
grams from Tolstoi and Countess Tolstoi to Miss Hapgood, 
who, as our readers know, has charge of the American 
contributions to Tolstoi’s fund. To this fund many of our 
readers have given, and we heartily commend to others 
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this method of reaching the Russian sufferers as direct, 
effective, and free from waste or red tape. 

The lesson that is suggested by this man of genius who 
turns from literary absorption to practical philanthropy, by 
this “ theorist” who tramps from village to village carry- 
ing food and comfort to the needy, by this aristocrat in 
birth who gives his peasant brother not charity, but 
sympathy and loving kindness, needs no amplification. 
A man like this not only gives noble example to his 
class, but is an inspiration to humanity. 


The Pope and the French Cardinals 


Pius IX. was the personification of the ideal of Ultramon- 
tane Catholics. His attitude towards the Kingdom of Italy, 
towards progress and modern ideas, met with their unquali- 
fied approval. The election of Cardinal Pecci to the ex- 
alted rank of the visible head of the Church excited their 
apprehension, as the Cardinal was well known for his 
broad culture and his liberal spirit. For a long time there 
was no apparent change in the Papal policy. No single 
act could be construed as the surrender of the claims of 
the previous Pontiff. The new Pope acted the prisoner 
fiction which his predecessor had inaugurated; he main- 
tained the same uncompromising reserve towards the Qui- 
rinal, the same disdain of Protestantism; and yet he has 
manifested a new spirit. A certain good sense and reason- 
ableness penetrated into the Vatican when he assumed 
his onerous duties. The violent threats of Pius IX. against 
the Powers and modern society have been followed by 
wise and prudent utterances, which reveal a desire for 
peaceful relations with them. Pius IX. had isolated him- 
self in Europe—all the great nations had withdrawn their 
ambassadors from the Vatican; in a comparatively short 
time Leo XIII. resumed diplomatic relations with all. His 
predecessor had called the Emperor of Germany “ Ahab” 
and “ Attila;” he addressed him as “ Magnanimous Em- 
peror,” and by his policy of conciliation he eventually saw 
the Iron Chancellor, the inaugurator of the Au/turkamp/ in 
Germany, the virtual founder of the German Empire, which 
he had proclaimed a sort of Protestant new Roman Empire, 
solicit his political co-operation. The same policy in Austria 
with the Prime Minister Taafe prevented a violent conflict 
on the school question. He showed the same moderation 
in Spain, and in Belgium he sided with Liberals against the 
bishops. While his gentle way of dealing with all Powers 
except Italy excited all forms of recrimination and half- 
expressed pgotests on the part of the Ultramontanes, it 
reconciled with the Vatican hostile Germany; heterodox 
Russia sent an envoy to Rome; and Protestant England, 
with Gladstone as its Prime Minister, delegated Lord Er- 
rington to solicit the aid of the Roman Pontiff in Irish 
matters. The new spirit has also revealed itself in the 
general efforts of the Pope towards missions, the anti-slav- 
ery work, and the social question. 

The attitude of Leo XIII. towards the French Republic 
has been in perfect accord with the policy we have out- 
lined, and which seems in keeping with the character of 
the In his direct communications with President 
Grévy@hich have recently been made public, in his re- 
lations with the Republican Ministers, some of whom were 
Protestants, freethinkers, and materialists, he has not de- 
parted from the same courtesy, nor from the same readi- 
ness to make concessions—concessions which would have 
shocked his predecessor and called forth his favorite on 
possumus, Last year he urged Cardinal Lavigerie to take 
the first step towards the recognition of the Republic by 
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the clergy. In the Gouthe-Soulard controversy, and the 
violent agitation that followed, he neither desisted from 
his usual calm nor swerved from his intended course. He 
realized full well that the agitation of French bishops had 
been unfavorable to the interests of the Church in Italy, 
as it revived the antagonism of Radicals who demanded the 
abrogation of the Papal Guarantees, while in France it was 
highly damaging to the cause of Catholicism, the first 
consequence being the introduction of a bill in Par- 
liament for the separation of Church and State. During 
the excitement of the Gouthe-Soulard case, several bishops 
introduced in their dioceses a catechism whose teachings 
were directed against the men in power. This was an obvi- 
ous violation of the terms of the Concordat, which contains 
distinct stipulations to prevent such action. The apparent 
reserve of the Pope excited the discontent of militant 
Catholics, while the first intimation of his wishes stirred 
up their animosity. The fiery Paul de Cassagnac voiced 
the general feelings of the Ultramontanes in language at 
once violent against the Government and disrespectful 
towards the Roman Pontiff. He said that French Catho- 
lics were willing to take their religion from Rome, but that 
they could never take their politics from an Italian. 
Bishops who last year had expressed their friendliness to 
the Republic seemed animated with the spirit of M. de 
Cassagnac. The Pope gave several warnings through 
French papers and the “ Osservatore Romano” that the 
attitude of the leaders was unworthy of good Catholics, 
and subsequently gave them positive orders to obey. He 
wrote a letter to Cardinal Richard, of Paris, insisting in 
strong terms upon the cessation of all unconstitutional 
opposition. Carried away by the anti-republican feelings 
of their friends, and pressed by the Pope to give their 
adherence to the Republic, the five Cardinals of France 
issued a manifesto which is both a terrible impeachment of 
Republicans and an appeal to Catholics “to put an end to 
political dissensions by resolutely taking their stand upon 
constitutional ground.” The preamble of this document 
was hailed with joy by reactionaries; and the formal 
adherence of the Cardinals, notwithstanding that it was 
indorsed by Cardinal Lavigerie and reasserted by Car- 
dinal Meignan, was interpreted as a provisional acceptance 
of the Republic, and not as an unconditional adherence, 
The Pope was grieved by the dualistic character, and sent 
a second letter to Cardinal Richard, insisting upon the 
unambiguous acceptance of the Government of France, and 
the withdrawal of the anti-republican catechism. There 
can be no doubt that eventually the clergy of France will 
follow the policy adopted by the Pope, nor that the mani- 
festo of the Cardinals was a recognition of the Republic; 
but the preamble was a final concession to the feelings of 
monarchists with whom they had so long been associated 
in a common purpose. The old conflict between the clergy 
and republicans is not ended by the adherence of the Car- 
dinals to the Republic. It will ever reappear in new forms, 
for the aspirations of Catholicism and of French democ- 
racy are too antagonistic not to clash. The point to be 
noticed is the attitude of the Pope towards the French 
Government, and the spirit that animates him in his deal- 
ings with civil powers. His insistence upon his preroga- 
tives as the visible head of the Church has not only met 
with resistance in France, but also in Germany, in Belgium, 
and in Ireland. While he cannot control Catholics as he 
wishes, and the Ultramontanes cannot make him the pas- 
sive instrument of their purpose, they all move onward. 
Notwithstanding its claims expressed in the Roman Catho- 
lic motto, Semper idem, Catholicism is impelled onward by 
forces that it cannot control. 
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To an Unknown 


You are melancholy; and you are brooding over your 
own distemper, and so aggravating it. Neither prayer nor 
meditation will cure it. The difficulty is that you are 
self-centeted. Every self-centered person must be either 
self-conceited or melancholy. Every man is but a sorry 
object for his own contemplation. You are constructing 
your life on the Ptolemaic theory ; you are making every- 
thing revolve about yourself. The glow-worm and the fire- 
fly live in the light they produce themselves, and they are 
poor creatures. Phosphorescence never lasts long. 

Walk in the light of God—that is, in the light which 
comes from God. The remedy for melancholy is to become 
God-centered. You are unhappy! What of it? There 
is only one question: are you useful? No? Then be- 
come useful. Set yourself, not to being happy, but to 
doing other people good. Forget yourself; think of oth- 
ers. ‘ Happiness is got by being forgot.” Still, do not 
forget happiness in order to get it. Simply forgetit. Live 
for others, not for yourself. It is of small consequence 
whether you are happy or not. It is of much consequence 
whether you are of service in the world. Love is the cure 
for melancholy. 

“Look up, not down; out, not in; forward, not back- 
ward ; and lend a hand.” 


Near at Hand 


To most Americans the world is altogether a greater 
world than it was twenty-five years ago; not because they 
have traveled, but because they have learned to use their 
eyes. ‘There was a time when very few people in this 
country found any real joy in nature or took any continu- 
ous account of her phenomena. Striking sunsets and 
brilliant trees in October attracted their attention, but to 
the more illusive and unobtrusive forms of beauty they 
were indifferent. They had not learned to use their eyes, 
nor had they attained to any degree of culture in the per- 
ception of the beautiful. To-day there are countless 
Americans who find in their own neighborhoods an inex- 
haustible world of beautiful objects, of marvelous phenom 
ena; to whom every day brings some fresh disclosure of the 
miracle of ¢reation. They have learned that there is 
beauty in every season ; that the swamp has its charm no 
less than the garden; that the weed is quite as precious 
to the eye as the flower. The world has become immeasur- 
ably greater, because they have learned to see what is in 
it. We owe this in part to such writers as Ruskin, 
Thoreau, Burroughs, and their fellow observers and 
reporters of natural phenomena; we owe it in part also to 
our increasing habit of out-of-door life and exercise. 
This multiplication of interests in nature might be paral- 
leled in every human life. There are countless little things 
in every human life which might be turned to account as 
sources of pleasure and interest, if we only had eyes to 
see them and the intelligence to use them. Happiness 
does not lie, any more than duty, at a distance. It is 
always to be found, if we find it at all, at our own firesides. 
The man who cannot be interested in the circumstances 
in which he finds himself and amid the surroundings where 
God has placed him cannot be interested anywhere. He 
may, very naturally, long for the special features of a larger 
life; but he is not fitted to comprehend or enjoy them 
until he has entered into the life in which he finds him- 
self. No man can really understand London or Paris who 
does not comprehend the little village which he makes 
his home. Content and happiness are not to be found in 
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a multiplicity of things, but in the intelligent use of a few 
things. Delight in life is a very simple, homelike quality. 
It comes from the man, not from his surroundings ; and it is 
able to impart a glow to the most commonplace and famil- 
iar objects. If it has not the power to make these things 
glow, it would not have power to give a charm to the great- 
est and most splendid objects. Happiness, content, and 
zest in life, like charity, begin at home. 


R 
The Spectator 


Early in the Spectator’s life he formed the deplorable habit 
of believing a thing to be true if he saw it in print. The Spec- 
tator’s early life was so far back in the ‘history of the Republic 
that he is inclined to think that this habit was not so incon- 
venient when first formed, in the old simple days, when news- 
papers were small and of infrequent appearance, as in these 
times when they put forth a dozen pages every week-day and 
fifty on what used to be their rest-day. In two-score pages of 
daily print there must necessarily be three or four pages of ex- 
aggeration, two or three of unintentional misstatement, and one, 
or say one and a half, of lie. But the Spectator, with the old 
feeling still strong, often forgets these limitations. For instance, 
lately he read several columns of protests against the iniquity 
of Chinese mission Sunday-schools—of the depravity of the 
Chinese pupils, of the verdancy of the young lady teachers, of 
the hopelessness of attempting to reform the heathen, and of 
the great danger that the attempt would end in the heathen’s 
marrying his teacher, after a pseudo-conversion. Stories were 
told of the Celestial—always crafty and wicked—gaining the 
affections of his youthful instructor, and of the subsequent 
unhappy matrimonial entanglement, until the Spectator began 
to think that the Chinese Sunday-school must be a very wicked 
place, and to fear that if he visited one he would be inveigled, 
by the black art of the heathen magician, into at least playing 
fan-tan or smoking a pipe of opium. 


But when the Spectator interviewed his laundryman, Mr. 
Sam Hop, on the matter of Sunday-schools, he began to think 
that perhaps his printed information was not reliable. “ John,” 
said the Spectator, using “ John” as a more formal appellation 
than “ Sam,” “ how is Sunday-school getting on?” “ Tsundlay- 
school ?” was the unexpected reply, “ Tsundlay-school no good. 
No flun. Me no go Tsundlay-school.” This was strange. If 
the Chinamen were all bad, and the Chinese Sunday-schools all 
bad, why this separation of the two? Does not fire seek fuel, 
and the jackal his prey? So ought, thought the Spectator, the 
Chinaman to seek the Sunday-school. “What do you do of 
Sunday, John?” “Sleep alladay.” “But when do you get 
time to play cards?” “ Play clald Tsundlay too.” “ Don’t you 
ever go over to Mott Street, John?” “Some Tsundlay glo 
oveh Mott Stleet have good time.” So it seemed that some 
Chinamen thought the Sunday-school rather dull, instead of 
wicked. The Spectator determined to see one for himself. 


It was in a small hall, in a quiet residence quarter of the city. 
The Spectator heard the hum of many voices as he mounted the 
stairs and abruptly entered a large room, unannounced. One of 
the teachers made him welcome, and, after asking if he wished to 
teach, offered him a seat where he could observe the work. The 
seat the Spectator chose was in the rear of the room, where he 
could observe without being observed. There were perhaps 
thirty Chinamen in the room, with two-thirds as many teachers, 
so that in several instances two or more pupils were taught by one 
teacher. One or two of the teachers were men, whose pupils 


seemed to be fully as much interested as those who were taught by 
ladies. The Spectator had supposed that none but very young 
and very beautiful ladies would be found among the teachers. 
But, with all due gallantry be it said, the Spectator did not notice 
that the average of beauty among the teachers was higher 
than it is commonly in the ordinary Sunday-school; and he 
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saw with surprise that there were several pleasant-looking ma- 
trons among them. Nor were the pupils the sly and vicious- 
looking knaves he had been prepared to see. They were re- 
markable only for their quiet and politeness. About half of them 
had adopted American dress, and looked neat and clean. So 
did the others who dressed in Chinese style. They had rather 
an apathetic look, except one man who had really a fine face 
according to the Mongolian standard, and who spoke English 
with considerable correctness, and his own tongue with great 
fluency. The school was supplied with Testaments printed in 
parallel columns, marked “English” and “ Mandarin.” The 
plan of teaching seemed to be for the teacher to read aloud a 
sentence in English, while the pupil looked at the Chinese equiv- 
alent to get the sense, and then repeated the words the teacher 
had uttered. With some of the more advanced pupils a conver- 
sation on the lesson would take place, as in the ordinary school. 
Singing from “ Gospel Hymns ” followed, in which only a few of 
the Chinese appeared to join with any vigor. 


Then some of the “ boys” (as the superintendent called the 
scholars) were called upon by name—Hi Gee, Sam Wing, Wong 
Ho, etc., but #o¢ Ah Sinnor Hung Hi—and bashfully came for- 
ward to recite verses in English. Notwithstanding the Celes- 
tial’s alleged conceit, he fails to show it in the white man’s coun- 
try, and these young men were as constrained and timid as a 
school-boy up to speak his first “ piece.” Their pronunciation 
was scarcely intelligible, and the Spectator was able to catch 
fully only one selection, which was, however, certainly well 
chosen. It was: “ Also thou shalt not oppress a stranger: for 
ye know the heart of a stranger, seeing ye were strangers in the 
land of Egypt.” Then the intelligent-looking Chinaman got up 
and proceeded to read the day’s lesson, a verse at a time, in 
English, and to explain it at considerable length in Chinese. 
After more singing the school adjourned, leaving the Spectator 
wondering whether a company exclusively of American young 
men and women would have conducted themselves with such 


perfect propriety. 


The Spectator was invited to remain to supper. This was a 
feature of the schools which had received severe newspaper 
criticism, and the Spectator had his misgivings about it. Doubt- 
less it would be worth while to remain and witness the “ orgies” 
of the supper. Not all of the teachers stayed, but as some of 
those who did stay were the aforementioned matrons, the Spec- 
tator felt reassured. A long table was spread, and soon loaded 
with viands brought from the kitchen below. There was nothing 
distinctively Chinese on the table except the napkins, the pidce de 
résistance consisting of boiled chicken. Grace was said in Chi- 
nese by a young missionary who had happened in, and to whose 
credit be it said that he spent his time in talking Chinese to his 
hosts, to their great delight, instead of society lingo to his hosts’ 
other guests. At this table the teachers were not seated by 
their pupils. The hospitable Chinamen were happy in spite of 
their difficulty in managing their knives and forks, and the meal 
closed with everybody looking pleased. 


The Spectator came to this conclusion as he walked home- 
ward: Here are some hundreds of foreigners among us, who 
are without good influences save as we exert them. They are 
subject to peculiar temptations. Shall we endeavor to foster 
their leanings toward a better life, or shall we cry, “ Unclean! 
unclean !” and leave them to perish? By organizing this Sun- 
day-school we have enabled them to spend a wholesome and an 
inspiring afternoon, which otherwise would very probably have 
been spent in a vicious and degrading way—just as thousands 
of our own incorrigible youth spend it. At the same time we 
have given young women and young men (there ought to be 
more volunteers among the latter class) and older men and 
older women an opportunity to exercise their benevolent im- 
pulses and to add to the sum total of human happiness and 
goodness. These teachers are not children, and, whatever be 
the position of woman in China, these women have the hearty 
respect of their pupils. 
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O demand for sculptors was felt in the 
earlier years of America, and if there 
had been there would have been no 
supply. There were, to be sure, 
modelers of a certain kind, for 
modeling in a mechanical way is 
even an easier art, if art it can be 
called, as it deals with form alone, 
than painting. Had we needed 
sculptors then, we should have 

had to go to Italy and France for them, as England was 

doing, for even in the mother 
country sculpture as an art was 
not practiced to any extent until 
the beginning of this century. 

When popular sentiment demand- 

ed that permanent memorials 

should be erected in honor of the 
great men of the Revolutionary 
era, there were few, if any, native 

Americans who could be called 

upon to make the statues—the 

form which such memorials usu- 
ally took. It was not until Green- 
ough, who was born. in 1805, be- 
gan to work that we had any 
sculptor worthy of the name. He 
made the statue of Washington 
in front of the Capitol at Wash- 
ington. Of this Edward Everett 
said that there was no nobler 
work of art in the world. Since 

Greenough we have had many 

sculptors, the most eminent of 

whom, excepting the younger men 
of to-day, have been Crawford, 

Powers, Story, Brown, Ball, Clev- 

enger, Akers, Bartholomew, Har- 

riet Hosmer, Hart, Rhinehart, 
and Launt Thompson. 

But even these men did not 
suffice to make the larger num- 
ber of our public memorials 
either worthy of their subjects 
or even fit for public exposure. 
We have placed in conspicuous 
positions in all our great cities 
statues devoid of artistic merit, 
and absolute libels on the men 
they represent. This has come 
to pass, not merely because we 
have not had men who were com- 
petent to do respectable work, 
but generally because the men 
selected to choose the sculptor 
for any given statue had no com- 
prehension whatever of art, and 
thought, mayhap, as Mr. Gilder 
has suggested, that what the pub- 
lic wished in a statue was that the 
material of which it was con- 
structed should be of an enduring quality. What mat- 
ter did it make to them who should model the figure 
so long as the marble or the bronze was good of 
its kind and would withstand the ravages of time? We 
are still essentially a commercial people, but a few gen- 
erations ago we were even more so, and held real art in 
very light esteem. Even nowit is an exception and not the 
rule that a committee to select the design for any public 
memorial is composed of men who are in any wise 
fitted for the duty they are calied upon to perform. It has 
therefore followed, and is happening all the while, that a 
class of men who call themselves sculptors, but who are 
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really contractors, have secured commissions to build 
public statues. Such men pretend to do the work them- 
selves, and, more’s the pity, sometimes they actually do it, 
but, as a rule, it is done by hired artisans who are too 
honest to pretend that they are artists, or anything higher 
than humble wage-earners. These causes have contributed 
to the monstrous things which deface our parks and 
public squares. Notwithstanding these adverse condi- 
tions, we have now and then secured the erection of 
really admirable works of art; and the object of this article © 
is to sketch very briefly the careers of the men who have 
in recent days shown what good 
statues should be, and thereby set 
a standard by which the public 
could judge of the merits of those 
other works which have been and 
are constantly being forced upon 
it. Nearly every American who 
has been in New York is familiar 
with the equestrian statue of 
Washington in Union Square. 
Its dignity and simplicity of treat- 
ment impress both the cultivated 
and the unlearned, and it is not 
infrequently spoken of as the best 
equestrian statue in this country. 
Whether it deserves so much 
praise as this is another question, 
but it is such a great advance 
over many others—say, the mon- 
strous careering Jackson in front 
of the White House in Washing- 
ton, for instance—that it is easy 
to speak of it in superlative 
terms. The Union Square Wash. 
ington was modeled by Henry 
Kirke Brown, who was born in 
Massachusetts in 1814. Brown 
early came to New York, and in 
1853 made the De Witt Clinton 
statue for Greenwood Cemetery 
in Brooklyn. This was the first 
bronze statue ever cast in this 
country. His work previous to 
1860 was in every regard supe- 
rior to his later work, as any one 
can see who will turn from the 
“ Washington” in Union Square 
and look upon the “ Lincoln” a 
few hundred feet away. It seems 
incredible that the same man 
could have done both. In reality, 
the hand which fashioned the 
“Lincoln” was not the same that 
did “ Washington.” Brown’s ca- 
pacities had become impaired, 
and in his later days his work 
was rather of the order of the 
commercial contractors. 

A contemporary of Brown’s 
was Thomas Ball, of Boston, who 
has very recently published his autobiography, in which 
he tells with charming simplicity how he rose through 
the various grades of basso profundo in Boston ora- 
torios, miniature and portrait painter, and finally be- 
came a sculptor. It was he who made the equestrian 
statue of Washington in Boston and the Webster in Cen- 
tral Park in New York. His work was never up to that 
of Brown’s at his best period. Mr. Ball is still living in 
Italy, and has not, I believe, entirely given up work. One 
of Brown’s pupils, John Quincy Adams Ward, has entirely 
surpassed his master, and is still busily at work, having on 
hand as many commissions as he is willing to accept. 
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Mr. Ward was born in Ohio, in 1830, and we owe to him 
some of our very best statues. The first one erected, I 
believe, was the “ Indian Hunter; in Central Park. Since 
then in the same place have been erected his “ Shake- 
speare ” and “ Volunteer Soldier.” The latter commemo- 
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ington ” which stands on the Sub-Treasury steps in Wall 
Street and looks calmly down upon the hurrying crowds 
which hasten along that narrow thoroughfare. He also did 
the statue of Henry Ward Beecher in Brooklyn, which was 
described and pictured by The Christian Union at the 


‘ 


“The Puritan.” Augustus Saint-Gaudens 


rates the services of the famous Seventh Regiment of 
New York, and the “ Shakespeare,” which stands at the 
entrance to the Mall, by contrast makes the enormities 
which line either side of that wide promenade seem even 
worse than they are. He also did the splendid “ Wash- 


time of its unveiling in July last; the “Garfield,” in 
Washington ; and the “ Matthew C. Perry,” in Newport. 
All of these are excellent, but it is probable that his best 
work is the equestrian statue of General George H. 
Thomas, in Washington. This is full of spirit and char- 
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acter, and has at once action and repose. The horse has 
just reached the top of a slope and has stopped, but 
is still alert, while the General is making a reconnoissance 
of the country beyond. This work is to me more nearly 
satisfactory than any equestrian statue I have seen. 

But, very naturally, we take a greater interest in the work 
now being done by the younger men who are practicing 
their art in America. Of these I may mention, as men in 
the front rank, Hartley, French, Warner, and Saint-Gau- 
dens, all conscientious art-lovers, and each giving the best 
that is in him to the work in hand. The eldest of these, 
Jonathan Scott Hartley, is a member of the National 
Academy, a member of the Society of American Artists, 
and the founder, I believe, of the well-known Salmagundi 
Club. Mr. Hartley was born in Albanyin 1845, and while 
a youth was a marble-worker in Albany. Later he went 
to England and entered the Royal Academy, in which he 
gained the silver medal in 1869. He also studied in other 
parts of Europe, and returned to New York in 1873. He 
was teacher of anatomy in the schools of the Art Students’ 
League for four years, and was the President of the League 
in 1879 and 80. He has just published, in a revised form 
for the use of art students, the substance of his lectures 
on anatomy before the League classes. It is a most valu- 
able and interesting book to any one who cares for art 
either as a student or connoisseur. In 1878 Mr. Hartley 
exhibited his famous “ Whirlwind,” and his reputation was 
established at once. Since then he has been kept busy 
making statues, busts, and medallions, and he has just 
finished the model for a heroic statue of Ericsson, to be 
erected by the city of New York in the Central Park. 
Some of his statuettes are particularly lovely. One of 
“ Priscilla,’ just as she bade John Alden to speak for him- 
self, is specially graceful and effective. This statuette has 
disappeared in some mysterious way, and is preserved only 
by its photograph. A bust of Mrs. Hartley, a daughter of 
the great painter George Innes, is one of the most charm- 
ing things Mr. Hartley has ever done. Mr. D. C. French, 
who made the Gallaudet Group for the Church for the Deaf 
and Dumb, is now in Europe doing some work for the Chi- 
cago Exhibition. Mr. Olin Warner, whose contributions 
to the regular exhibitions in New York gave him a high 
reputation, is in the West making busts, but the New York 
colony of artists are hoping that he will soon again be 
with them. Mr. Warner began life as a telegraph opera- 
tor in Connecticut, but when he was twenty-five he went 
to Paris and studied four years in the Ecole des Beaux 
Arts. While there he fought in the barricades during the 
siege of Paris. His best-known works are his “ Dancing 
Nymph,” which was made in 1876, and his “ Diana,” which 
was finished ten years later. 

Mr. Augustus Saint-Gaudens among American sculptors 
occupies a place alone. He belongs to the younger men, 
as he is not yet forty-five, but his fame is more eminent 
and more firmly fixed than that of any sculptor who has 
wrought in this land. His first considerable work made 
his fame ; he took full advantage of his first opportunity. 
His father was from the South of France and his mother 
was Irish. He was born in Dublin, but was brought to 
this countryan infantin arms. As a lad he was a cameo- 
cutter, but he spent all his spare moments studying model- 
ing at the National Academy. When he was nineteen he 
went to Paris, and was a student under Francois Jouffroy 
at the Ecole des Beaux Arts. Later he went to Rome, and 
in 1871, when he was twenty-three, produced his first full 
figure, “ Hiawatha.” Next year he came to New York and 
opened a studio. By some happy chance Mr. Saint-Gau- 
dens was selected to make the statue of Admiral Farragut 
which now stands in Madison Square, New York. An asso- 
ciation had been collecting funds for this statue for many 
years, and in 1878 he was given the commission to design 
it. He went to Paris to do the work, and exhibited the 
plaster model im the Salon of 1880. The critic of the 
“Revue des Deux Mondes” said of this (and I quote it 
because nothing has been or could be better said of this 
great work) : 

“The city of New York may congratulate itself on the 
choice that it has made of one of its sons, Mr. Saint- 
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Gaudens, for the statue to be erected to Admiral Farragut ; 
it may be doubly proud both of the model and of the sculp- 
tor... . There is the sailor with his simple and well- 
ordered costume, the frock-coat buttoned close, the skirt 
loose in the wind, the figure well balanced, with the legs a 
little apart, as is natural in a moving ground. Above all, 
he has shown the chief conscious of his responsibility, 
invested with that supreme power which confides to his 
intelligence and integrity the life of so many men and the 
honor of his country. The mouth, forehead, eye—all the 
features, in fact—express the seriousness, the coolness, 
and the moral strength which accompany authority. But 
there is still more here: in this sailor and admiral 
may be found the peculiar character of a race; the 
tenacious and clear-sighted will, and, along with large 
experience of life, a boldness of conception and an 
initiative force which are peculiar to Americans, and of 
which Farragut was a living example. In the large and 
simple execution all these traits appear, and show that Mr. 
Saint-Gaudens was worthy of the task. In the exercise of 
an art new to his nation he has been able, while profiting 
by the instruction of our school, to preserve native qualities 
of strength and spontaneity—qualities which could not 
have had a better employment than here.” 

This is the kind of praise American artists have not 
been accustomed to receive in France. When the work 
was seen here, those competent to judge were enthusiastic, 
and those who were ignorant were surprised into silence. 
Since then, happily for public memorials in America, Mr. 
Saint-Gaudens has had all the commissions he could 
accept. He made a statue of Robert H. Randall, the 
founder of the Sailors’ Snug Harbor on Staten Island; 
the “ Puritan,” a statue of Samuel Chapin, in Springfield, 
Mass.; and a statue of Abraham Lincoln, in Chicago. 
Of the last, Mrs. Schuyler van Renssalaer, than whom there 
is in America no more discriminating art critic, has said : 
“This is the most important commemorative work 
that Mr. Saint-Gaudens has yet produced, and may well 
remain the most important of his life.” Mr. Kenyon Cox, 
a very warm admirer of Saint-Gaudens’s work, said, several 
years ago, at the conclusion of an admirable article in the 
“Century :” “No sculptor can be assigned his definite 
rank until he has shown what he can do with the nude, and 
Mr. Saint-Gaudens has as yet produced no nude figure 
except the inevitable Indian, which is the ‘ youthful sin’ 
of every American sculptor.” Since this was written by 
Mr. Cox, Mr. Saint-Gaudens has shown what he can do 
with the nude in the beautiful figure of “ Diana” which 
surmounts the graceful tower of the Madison Square Gar- 
den. Now his place can be definitely assigned. 


The Literary Activity of the Time 


By Edwin Wilson Morse 


After having spent many years in gathering and arrang- 
ing for publication the facts relating to the new authors 
and the new books of the last generation, John Foster 
Kirk, in his preface to the “ Supplement to Allibone’s 
Dictionary of English Literature and British and Ameri- 
can Authors,” arrives at some interesting conclusions. 

“The literature of the present,” he says, “is more 
broadly and completely representative than any other, 
showing ‘the very age and body of the time his form and 
pressure. Every phase of actual life is delineated, 
every fact and incident chronicled, every spring and move- 
ment analyzed. Practical pursuits and undertakings are 
described and explained by those who are personally 
engaged in them. Not a theory or notion is conceived 
without claiming public attention. The multitude of 


books, mostly, of course, ephemeral, that issue year after 
year in greater numbers from the press, testifies to the 
communicative spirit of the age, to a desire for publicity 
and self-revelation, distinct from aspirations for fame or 
distinction.” 

Dangerous and often misleading as generalizations are 
apt to be, few persons who are even passably acquainted 
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with the books of the last twenty-five years, or, perhaps, 
of the last decade, will question the substantial accuracy 
of Mr. Kirk’s conclusions. The pity of it is, however, 
that, as he says, most of this multitude of books, which 
reflect so faithfully the very spirit and temper of the age, 
are ephemeral. And they are ephemeral because they 
reflect an age the spirit and temper of which are pro- 
saic, practical, and material, rather than ‘poetic and 
imaginative. Nor is it, on the whole, surprising that 
men’s minds have been occupied with practical matters, 
to the exclusion of nobler aspirations and higher thoughts. 
The century coming to a close has been the most wonder- 
ful in the history of the world, when one thinks of the 
mastery which man has acquired in that time over the 
forces of nature. And the solution of the tremendous 
problems which steam, machinery, electricity, and modern 
surgery, for example, have raised, and the application of 
these discoveries to every-day life, have absorbed the best 
thought of thousands of the finest minds of the last two 
generations. It was a work that had to be done and that 
has been done to the advantage, comfort, and convenience 
of millions of human beings. There has been no room in 
such an age for a Shakespeare or a Milton; and even 
Tennyson, in his “ Locksley Hall Revisited,” seems to 
make public proclamation that his song is out of key with 
the harsh, strident, machinery-made harmony of the time. 

Yet the intellectual activity of the past forty or fifty 
years has been extraordinary; and in nothing is this more 
clearly shown than in Mr. Kirk’s figures relating to the 
making of books. Allibone’s original work brought the 
record of writers in English down from the earliest times 
. to about the middle of this century, and contained the 
names of about forty-six thousand authors. Mr. Kirk, 
covering in his “ Supplement” the period of the last thirty 
or forty years (from 1850, authors from A to O; from 
1870, authors from P to Z), gives the names and enumer- 
ates the works of 37,183 writers. In other words, if new 
authors come to the front in the same ratio during the 
next eight years, the literary activity of the nations of 
English blood, measured by the number of writers, will 
have been as great since the American Civil War as it was 
in all the generations and centuries preceding that event. 

If we go into details and examine from the available 
Statistics the character of the huge volume of litera- 
ture that has been published in the last few years, we find 
some curious and significant facts. Of novels, new books, 
and new editions, there was published here and in Eng- 
land in the four years ended with December 31, 1890— 
the figures for i” % are not yet at hand—the enormous 
number of 8,868, more than twenty-one per cent. of all the 
books issued in that period in the two countries. Books 
on theology and religion were twelve per cent. of the grand 
total of 41,720; those for young readers, nine per cent.; 
those devoted to history, biography, and memoirs, a little 
less than eight per cent.; those classed as de//es lettres, a 
trifle less than six per cent.; and volumes of poetry and 
the drama, not quite four per cent. The remaining forty 
per cent. was divided among books relating to law, educa- 
tion, travel, the fine and useful arts, philosophy, the sciences, 
politics, humor, sports, etc. 

The figures from which these percentages are computed 
were compiled, not by Mr. Kirk, but by the two representa- 
tive trade journals in New York and London. They 
emphasize in a striking manner the extraordinary growth 
in the quantity of fiction published in recent years. And 
yet when one asks himself how many novels have been 
written in English during that proline period which will 
be read twenty-five or even ten years hence, the force and 
the truth of Mr. Kirk’s observation that “ the literature of 
the present day is more remarkable for its quantity than 
for its quality” are plainly manifest. However sluggish 


the American and English fim de siécle imagination may 
be, there can be no question touching the abnormal and 
phenomenal activity of the communicative spirit of the 
age, whether it finds expression in self-revelation, as in the 
extreme case of Marie Bashkirtseff, in the popularization 
of scientific knowledge, or in the stories of travel, voyages, 
We may have to wait another generation 


and exploration. 
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for a group of such men as Hawthorne, Poe, Prescott, 
Lowell, Emerson, and Longfellow—to a time when men’s 
attention is turned from the study of stocks and railroads 
and electricity and iron to the contemplation of what 
Arnold happily called the things of the mind. 


The World’s Drink Problem 
III. 


The Drink Among the Scandinavians and British 
By Axel Gustafson 


The Scandinavian and the English-speaking nations of 
the world have shown the greatest interest in coping with 
the drink evil. 

The Swiss Federal Council Message of November, 1884, 
shows that Finland is the most sober country in the world 
—the per capita consumption being 0.87 gallons of dis- 
tilled liquor, and even less of wine and beer; while for 
Denmark—the least sober country—its estimate is 4.99 
gallons of distilled ; wine, 0.26 gallons; beer, 8.80 gallons. 
Denmark consumes per capita more than double the amount 
of spirits of either Russia, Sweden, Germany, Belgium, or 
Switzerland, and almost double that of the next heaviest 
consumer of spirits—Holland—with 2.60 gallons, Statistics 
show that from 1871 to 1880 22 per cent. of all the 
divorces in Denmark were caused by drink; and that 
among the insane, 1g per cent. of the men and 4 per 
cent. of the women were made so by drink. More 
than one-third of the pauperism and three-fourths of the 
arrests are due to drink, 18 per cent. of these arrests being 
directly due to drink heredity. Restrictions upon the 
traffic—imposed for the first time in 1873—are of a lax 
character. Denmark has several temperance organizations, 
with some 35,000 abstainers. 

Sweden has always been known as a heavy spirit-drink- 
ing country, but of late great reduction in the consump- 
tion of liquor, drunkenness, and crime is reported as a re- 
sult of the now generally in vogue so-called Gothenburg 
licensing system, which, however, applies only to cities 
and towns. The rural districts have complete local option 
as regards the sale of any amount or kind of liquor. The 
Gothenburg system is briefly this: that the municipalities 
wholly control the sale of distilled liquors, all others being 
subject to general license law. They decide the number 
of spirit-shops, and are pledged to conduct business in the 
interest of public sobriety and morality, surplus profits to 
be used for stated social and political institutions and im- 
provements. Being undertaken at first by patriotic men, 
marked improvement resulted, but latterly the system is 
proving, if possible, a greater curse than any other regula- 
tive effort, for not only does it lead to the establishment of 
brandy-refining rings of the most corrupt character, but to 
the falsification of statistics in the interest of these con- 
cerns; judges, police, and the taxpayers at large being 
more or less directly interested in showing fair results any- 
how. By these means observers have been grossly de- 
ceived, but the truth is now becoming known. The latest 
report (1891) shows, as regards Stockholm, hitherto quoted 
as the chief model of Gothenburgism, that whereas, in 
1890, 8,120 persons (588 of them women) were sentenced 
for street drunkenness, in 1891 8,440 persons (of whom 
622 were women) were thus sentenced ; and regarding the 
country at large the official reports are correspondingly 
discouraging, and this notwithstanding that 1891 was an 
even poorer year than 1890. Regarding the increase of 
insanity in Sweden, we find that in 1855—the first year of 
the working of the Gothenburg system—there were 10.07 
insane per 10,000 inhabitants, but this in 1870 had risen to 
21.56; and concerning alcohol as a factor in producing 
insanity, we find that in 1870 the percentage of the drink 
insane was 5.075, whereas in 1879 it was 8.022. And yet 
Sweden has a powerful temperance sentiment, with some 
300,000 abstainers in a population of about 4,500,000. 

In Norway there is rural local option and a Norwegian- 
ized Gothenburg system, the difference being that accord- 
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ing to the Norwegian or Bergen system the profits are 
allocated solely for such charities, benevolent and temper- 
ance institutions as receive no other public support. Of the 
Bergen as of the Gothenburg system the most exaggerated 
reports of benefit have been published. In the “ Nine- 
teenth Century’ (December, 1891) the Earl of Meath, who 
had recently visited Norway, states: “ Experience gained 
since the law was passed, May 3, 1871, shows conclusively 
that the vice of drunkenness in Norway has received a 
staggering blow, and that the consumption of ardent spirits 
is immensely reduced.” But the official statistics recently 
issued show that in Christiania, the capital, the consumption 
of brandy was larger during the first six months of 1891 
than it had been tor a decade past. In 1890 Christiania 
consumed 179,975 litres (47,549 gallons) to the end of 
June, and in 1891 the figures had risen to 188,836 litres 
(49,890 gallons); and with a condition nearly as bad 
throughout the country. 

Of the English-speaking nations Great Britain boasts 
the strongest moral suasion movement in favor of absti- 
nence, claiming between five andjsix million abstainers. It 
prides itself on its religion, philanthropy, science, sanita- 
tion, and general enlightenment, backed up by enormous 
wealth. Yet even there the drink is doing more and more 
deadly work. In a speech on the national debt in 1871, 
Mr. Lowe, then Chancellor of the Exchequer, said: “ In 
1825 the consumption of beer in the United Kingdom,” 
per capita, “ was about one-third of a barrel, in 1850 about 
one-half of a barrel, and in 1870-1 about four-fifths of a 
barrel’ (a barrel contains 3134 gallons). From 1876 to 
1886 the signs seemed favorable to temperance, the drink 
bill steadily falling; but from that year it has steadily 
increased, so that, although the ten years from 1870 to 
1850 represent nearly $442,260,000 more expended in liquor 
than during the decade from 1380 to 1890, yet the expend- 
iture of 1890, and still more of 1891, exceeded the annual 
average from 1871 to 1880, and was higher than in any 
year since 1878. 

At present Great Britain is the first beer-producing 
country in the world, and the increase is stupendous. 
Taking the last three years, we find the total beer pro- 
duction to be as follows: 1889, 902,310,979 gallons; 
1890, 969,916,500 gallons; 1891, 1,005,710,044 gallons. 
And the general drink bill has increased from $597,322,- 
115 in 1886 to $677,947,984 in 1890, being an increase, 
per capita, from $16.20 in 1886 to $17.73 in 1890; and 
the last Exchequer returns, just to hand, show an excise 
increase of $3,523,655 for the nine months ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1891. 

Comparing the expenditure on drink and religion, we 
find that Great Britain gives, in proportion, five dollars to 
Bacchus for sixty cents to Christ. 

lreland’s drink bill tor 1890 was about $53,490,000, its 
total land rental only about $43,740,000. Which is the 
greater economic question for Ireland—the land question 
or the drink question? 

In the British colonies of Africa and Australia the 
same deplorable condition exists. In Australasia especially 
the prospects are dark, for, though the drink is far more 
injurious there than anywhere north of the Equator, yet 
no effective check is imposed upon it. Indeed, in all the 
colonies—New South Wales and New Zealand possibly 
excepted—the drink bill has been steadily on the increase 
during the last ten years. For instance, the drink bill for Vic- 
toria, which in 1887 was $25.51 per head, had in 1890 risen 
_ to $29.30 per head; while the bill for New South Wales, 
which in 1887 was $21.93, had fallen to $20.80 in 1890; 
and that for New Zealand had fallen from $15.80 per 
head in 1887 to $15.68 in 1890. In both these colonies, 
however, particularly in New Zealand, with a population of 
less than 400,000, the report of the Chief Inspector of Dis- 
tilleries shows that the total consumption of liquor from 
1889 to 1890 represents a consumption of eleven gallons 
to each man, woman, and child in the country, and yet 
during the following year the consumption rose to twelve 
gallons per head. Still, in all the colonies there is a strong 
temperance sentiment, but it goes almost wholly on moral 
suasion and restriction lines. 
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Canada is vastly in advance of Great Britain in its tem- 
perance sentiment and legislation ; and in actual legisla- 
tive progress it is ahead even of the United States, for the 
Dominion House of Commons not only has voted for a 
Parliamentary Committee of Inquiry into the drink traffic 
and its effects, but has also agreed on the principle of 
prohibition. Yet there, as everywhere, the drink evil is 
irresistibly progressing, After the formation of the Do- 
minion in 1866 a strong prohibition agitation resulted in 
the passing of the Scott Act (1878), conceding total prohi- 
bition of the retail liquor traffic to any city and county 
choosing to adopt it. Its constitutionality being ques- 
tioned, it did not become law until June, 1882, and meas- 
ures for its enforcement were not passed till 1883. It has 
since been tried in the various provinces. In the greater 
part of Ontario, comprising nearly half the Dominion 
population, it was at one time adopted, but now is swept 
from its statute-book. Excepting Prince Edward’s Island 
—where as yet it reigns supreme—it has met throughout 
the Dominion with more or less severe reverses, resulting in 
return to license or some still weaker form of local option. 
The progress of the drink evil in Canada may be realized 
from the following official statistics taken from the Inland 
Revenue and Trade Navigation Returns. In 1889 the 
consumption of Canadian spirits amounted to 2,326,327 


gallons, and in 1890-1 to 3,521,194 gallons of Canadian 


and 1,043,501 gallons of imported spirits, while of Cana- 
dian beer 17,052,077 gallons were consumed. The “ Wine 
and Spirit Gazette,” summarizing these recent official 
figures of the Internal Revenue Department, says: ‘“ Grain 
and other materials used in the production of distilled 
spirits during the fiscal year footed up 26,347,641 bushels. 
The total product of ‘ fire-water’ irom grain was 114,178,- 
077 gallons, an increase of more than 6,000,000 gallons 
over 1890. The quantity of grain used exceeded by over 
1,000,000 bushels the amount used in 1890. It was over 
5,000,000 bushels more than the average for the last ten 
years. . . . Enough liquor was produced from grain alone 
to give each inhabitant of the nation nearly two gallons. 
Not quite 2,000,000 gallons of rum were also made in this 
country. The total product of fruit brandy was 1,804,712 
gallons.” 

The Northwest Territory is under prohibition, except- 
ing for a limited gubernatorial permit. In 1881 the total 
amount of liquors thus imported was 3,175 gallons; in 
1885 it had risen to 9,75832 gallons; in 1887, to 21,636 
gallons, with thirty-seven convictions for crime, ten of these 
being for drunkenness; in 1888 it had risen to 56,388% 
gallons, with 151 convictions, thirty-six for drunkenness ; in 
1890 it amounted to 153,670% gallons, 444 convictions, 
ninety-two for drunkenness. 

Canada receives some $7,000,000 revenue in return for 
$25,000,000 expended in drink. 


Doubting Nothing 


Acts x., 9-20 
By Louise Manning Hodgkins 


Not to Thy saints of old alone dost Thou 
In heavenly trance make known Thy perfect will, 
But to each hungry soul Thy love would fill, 
Descending out of heaven we wist not how, 
Comes’by thy grace the holy vision now, 
While we whose hearts should with the message thrill 
Cry, ‘Common and unholy!’ to Thee still, 
And uninspired in grief before Thee bow. 
O Thou, whose Own the way we take hast trod, 
Give to Thy children quick discerning eyes, 
That see in life upspringing from the sod 
All the divineness that within it lies, 
Till humblest service lift us to the skies, 
Who, “ doubting nothing,” seek Thy will, O God! 
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The Story of a Venetian Lamp 


By Katharine De Forest 


In a room in a tall old house in Paris hangs this Vene- 
tian lamp—an old-fashioned room with paneled walls 
_ curiously ornamented with quaint dofseries, and a polished 
floor covered here and there with Chinese skins. 

All sorts of souvenirs of travel are scattered about the 
place. Bright pieces of Brittany faience contrast with dull 
bits of copper from the Orient, and the quaint chaplets of 
Mont St. Michael with the curious three-cornered beads 
that the peasants string and sell at Bellaggio. There are 
terra-cottas from Naples, old Italian vases, gay fans from 
Spain, Swiss pottery and Sorrento inlaid work, china from 
Dresden, wood-carvings from the Tyrol—any number of 
odd bits picked up in the course of many wanderings, 
speaking of many skies and of many peoples. 

These things are the joint possession of two or three 
travelers who have a fancy for setting up their household 
gods in whatever quarter of the globe their Arabian tent 
may chance to be pitched. In the evenings, as they 
gather round the fireside, their treasures seem like sympa- 
thetic friends, and each tells its own story in that mute 
language that is often so much more eloquent than words. 

It is odd how many varied associations cluster round 
the Venetian lamp. The pendant, with its fairy-like 
tracery, carries me back to the sunlit Riva at Venice, and 
I see once more the blue Italian sky, the orange and scarlet 
sails of the fishing-boats on the lagoon, the golden and 
opal lights’on the tremulous expanse of waters. As I 
look at the delicately wrought bracket from which the 
lamp swings, Italy fades away, and there comes a whiff of 
the dewy air of England and the faint perfume of June 
roses. 

The bracket was made in England, by an English lad, 
and this is the story of how it came to be in my posses- 
sion. 

We had gone down from London one day in June to 
drink afternoon tea at the vicarage at Stratford. This 
was not Shakespeare’s Stratford-on-Avon, but Chaucer’s 
Stratford-at-the-Bow, where the Prioresse of the “ Canter- 
bury Tales” sang the service divine, 


Entuned in her nose ful swetely, 


and spoke the French of 


Stratford atte Bowe, 
For Frensch of Parys was to her unknowe. 


Nobody would think of such a thing as associating 
French or Chaucer or any sort of poetry with modern Strat- 
ford. Itis one of those dull, melancholy villages that strag- 
gle along on the outskirts of manufacturing London, where a 
thick, smoke-befouled atmosphere settles down over streets 
made up of rows and rows of houses without a single 
feature to distinguish one from the other. There is hardly 
a blade of grass to be seen, not a bit of a green tree, and 
all the color and expression seem gone out of the world. 

Such a feeling of loneliness and discouragement came 
. stealing over us as we made our way from the railway 
station to the rectory that it was not until we were fairly 
seated in the vicarage drawing-room, with open windows 
looking out on green lawns, the breath of the roses coming in 
on the sweet south wind, and a subtle atmosphere of friend- 
ship and sympathy about us, that we seemed to throw off 
the strange burden of oppression that had unconsciously 
taken possession of us, and to be once more ourselves. 

“TI can appreciate the New Philanthropy now as I 
never did before,” I said to the rector’s wife, as we sat 
talking with her of all that was being done to brighten and 
lift up the squalid lives passed in the dingy streets through 
which we had come. “But tell me just how you manage 
to get such a hold on the girls for whom you have estab- 
lished your schools and homes? What do you find to be 
the most potent influence for reaching them ?” 

“That is rather a difficult question to answer,” said 
our friend, thoughtfully. ‘“ And yet, after all, I think I 
depend more than anything else on my drawing-room. 
More than anything else, I think, I believe in my drawing- 
room.” 
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“T don’t quite understand what you mean by believing 
in your drawing-room,” I said, looking about me, 

“TI mean this. You remember what Charles Kingsley 
said about the spire of Salisbury Cathedral—that ‘ one could 
be happy under its shadow, but he could not do a base 
act.’ My drawing-room is my cathedral spire. I have 
tried to collect in it suggestions of the beautiful things in 
the world that I cannot see. In that way there is always 
something before me to represent the ideal. And the first 
step towards teaching these poor girls to choose good 
rather than evil is to wake them to a consciousness of 
something nobler and higher than the dismal world 
around them, and they must be appealed to through 
tangible things. The abstract does not exist for them. 
It is very rare that I do not get in touch with the most 
unapproachable of them at the end of a tea and a quiet 
talk in my drawing-room. 

“* Now let me give you a direct and practical result of 
the influence of my pretty things,” she went on, smilingly. 
“You see that bit of Venice over the mantelpiece, that 
lovely Renaissance thing in wrought-iron work? One day 
a boy from the village, a common working lad, came in to 
arrange the fixtures of these curtains. He happened to 
catch a glimpse of my lamp and bracket, and after that 
had scarcely eyes for anything else. His dull, stolid coun- 
tenance lighted up. I never saw such a change in a face. 
He talked about the thing so intelligently that a sudden 
inspiration came to me. 

‘“«* Why don’t you boys make something like that?’ I said, 
on the impulse of the moment. ‘In Italy everybody 
makes these beautiful things.’ 

“¢ Ah, but, you see, m’m, we hain’t the patterns,’ the boy 
answered, seriously. 

“ Quick as a thought I replied, ‘ Take that; see what you 
can do with it, and let me know the result.’ This was 
Friday. Tuesday he brought me a piece of work that was 
an exact facsimile of his model, as perfect in finish and 
design. I gave him other ideas that he worked out even- 
ings, and finally he saved enough money to buy a forge of 
his own, and took some of his work up to London. The 
result is that he is engaged in one of the largest establish 
ments for artistic decoration in town. And the rough, un 
couth fellow who was half a terror to the neighborhood has 
grown into a bright, steady, intelligent man. That was 
what it meant to him todevelop his higher rather than his 
lower faculties. And think what a chance it was that he 
discovered that he had any higher faculties at all ! 

“ Almost everybody, you know, has a drawing-room. I 
don’t think we any of us realize what an influence it can 
be if we only know how to use it.” 

It was just as we were leaving that I turned to the rec- 
tor’s wife and said : 

“‘ Does the boy still make the Venetian brackets for sale ?” 

“ Yes,” was the answer. 

“ And will he make one for me ?” 

‘He will for two and sixpence,” was the smiling re- 
sponse. 

He did make it, and it hangs over my fireplace now. 
The lamp I bought long afterward in Venice, in one of the 
narrow, dimly lighted little streets leading to the Piazza 
San Marco ; and it was while I was bringing my precious 
possession back to Paris in my hands that I told the story 
of the Stratford boy and his bracket to the rector of a little 
church among the English lakes, under whose quiet shadow 
one of the great English poets lies buried. 

When I had got so far in my tale as to say, “ And the boy 
went up to London,” the rector interrupted me. 

“ Ah,” he said, “that’s a mistake. Something must be 
done to keep the boys away from the cities. All our best 
talent finds its way to our monster towns, and loses its indi- 
viduality and freshness in their flare and glare. Let me 
tell you what we are doing among our Cumberland hills 
to keep the boys at home.” And then he told me the 


story of the “ Keswick School of Industrial Art.” 

It was started in the autumn of 1884 in the parish-room 
at Keswick, the only place available for the purpose. It 
began with an evening class in brass repoussé work and 
wood-carving, composed of about thirty men and boys. A 
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teacher of wood-carving was engaged from the Albert 
Hall School, and a gentleman and two ladies, amateurs 
living in the neighborhood, offered their services as teach- 
ers in the use of the repoussé tools. So you see the 
school was started without either endowment or installa- 
tion. ‘Those interested in it took the risk of providing 
teacher, tools, and material at their own expense ; and, at 
the end of six weeks, work that was salable had been pro- 
duced. At the end of the first winter season of five 
months the class had earned £120, and the deficit to be 
made up by the committee was only £60, At the end of 
the third season, after all expenses were paid, £131 
remained in the treasury, and the proceeds were doubled 
in the following year. Meanwhile the standard of the 
work improved with equal rapidity, and finally the school 
executed a piece of decorative art of rare beauty—a reredos 
representing the birth, death, and resurrection of our 
Lord, for the parish church at Keswick. All sorts of arti- 
cles, ranging in price from 5s. to £15, are annually made 
and sold at the repository of the school, and from a finan- 
cial point of view it is a complete success. 

Now let us look at the other results. From the first, 
‘“scamp work” was thoroughly discouraged. Lads found 
that if they did not do their work thoughtfully and well 
they got no pay, and there was a possibility of their losing 
their places at the carving-bench or the repoussé table. 
No boy was allowed to join the metal and wood-carving 
classes till he had passed through the drill of a drawing- 
class, and no work was paid for till it had passed the 
inspection of a superintendent and been judged worthy 
of receiving the school stamp—the four letters K. S. IL. A. 
within a lozenge. 

Workingmen found it a rest to have some pleasant 
recreative employment for the evenings. The few shillings 
they earned meant just the difference to most of them 
between hard pinch and ease, and they always had a little 
money with which to gratify their taste for books and 
home decoration as it was developed. 

Into the dull life of a dull little country village on dull 
winter evenings came all the inspiration of art work and 
study. Discussions on the beauty of form and line, the 
fitness of decorations to surfaces and miaterials, the beau- 
tiful in art, took the place of discussions at the street 
corner or at the bar of the “#Green Dragon” on what 
dog or horse would win the next week. 

Men grew to feel that hand-work does really allow the 
expression of the soul and self, and that through the 
awakening of a sense of beauty and feeling for good work, 
the mind and heart gradually come to choose good and 
refuse evil. 

Realizing what a blessing the school had been to them, 
the men resolved to do something for the wives, and 
agreed to put #50 from the proceeds of the various 
classes into establishing another branch of home arts— 
the spinning of flax, and the weaving of it by hand into 
linen suitable for all kinds of art work. ‘The spinning- 
wheel was set up in the homes among the Cumberland 
hills, and, to quote the Keswick spinning-song, 


Whereso’er the wheel goes round, 
Love and life and joy abound. 


I have written all this to show through what simple means 
such great results were reached, and with the thought of 
dull winter evenings in some of the dull little villages I 
know of at home, 

Italy is along way off to most people, but why should not 
some of the best of it come tous? A sense of beauty, joy 
in form and color, has been implanted by God in every 
heart. The poorest of the poor may be rich in this sense, 
and their lives inspired and made fuller by it, and the 
humblest feet may walk through flower-strewn paths to 
the land where the King in his beauty waits to greet them. 


“€Evern man can be managed if non find ont his 
handle.” 
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Divided Allegiances 
In Four Parts.—IV. 
By Mary Tappan Wright 


Laughing, her mamma stooped and kissed her. “I 
don’t blame you!” she whispered; and Bab, as she went 
towards her refuge under the lilac bushes by the cotton- 
shed, made up her mind never to tell this. “ For if I told, 
they would think that mamma was as bad as I,” she 
reflected. 

She crept into the shade, and sat down, but had hardly 
been there five minutes when some sense of restlessness 
impelled her to get upon the stone and look into the shed. 
No one was there. She could see down the long, empty 
vista to where a little peep of blue sky and the Virginia 
hills came through the street-doors, which had been left 
ajar by the searchers in the morning. Several bales of 
damaged cotton stood piled at one end, and the evening 
sun came through the chinks of the boards in a long row 
of parallel rays. It was all so quiet, so deserted, that Bab, 
suddenly recollecting Louisa’s loose board, pushed it aside 
and stepped in. Above her was the high, brown, boarded 
roof, its rows of bare beams and girders hung here and 
there with dangling wisps of dusty cotton; cotton lay 
trampled into the earthy floor, where, between its sodden 
meshes, the grass had sprouted in pale tufts, like fine green 
wire ; but to Bab there was nothing sordid in any of it. 
She felt inexpressibly uplifted— it was like having a church 
all to herself. Remembering that her grandfather disliked 
to have the doors of the shed left open, she slowly went 
down and closed them, and then, as slowly, she came 
back, the alternate bars of light and shadow flashing on 
her fair hair and dazzling her eyes as she walked. 

The cotton-bales piled in a low pyramid in front of her 
were most inviting things to climb, and, meaning to gain a 
longer vista of sunbeams and rafters, she went towards 
them and put her foot on the lowest; it was a high step 
for short legs, and she caught the rough wrapping with 
which it was bound, to drag herself up; her foot slipped, 
the bale rolled towards her, and would perhaps have 
struck her had she not jumped backward. 

“What a light bale!” she murmured. “ Why, the in- 
side is all hollowed out, and—” But she said no more, for 
the displaced cotton had exposed two long-spurred cavalry 
boots, worn by some one concealed behind the rest of the 
pile of bales. Bab’s heart beat violently, but she was 
not frightened. Stepping softly forward, she looked down 
on a tall man lying on his side asleep, his head pillowed 
on his arm. 

It was Beauchamp St. Clair; overcome by heat and 
fatigue, he had evidently crept from the lair which Louisa 
had hollowed for him, and now lay moving his head uneasily 
as a streak of sunlight from a knot-hole in the back of 
the shed fell across his closed eyelids. 

“If I could only shade them!” thought Bab, and as she 
looked about her helplessly in search of something broad 
enough for a shelter, her glance fell on the wide white sun- . 
bonnet which she carried more frequently on her arm 
than on her head. Her eyes lighted up with a gleam of 
childish mischief; stealing forward, with the utmost care 
she placed the bonnet, crown up, on the face of the sleeper, 
and then, after clasping her hands in an ecstasy of silent 
amusement, she pushed back the cotton-bale and stole 
away—not as surprised as she might have been at his not 
awaking; but a man who has passed day after day in 
the saddle, and night after night in anxiety, will sleep 
soundly in a moment of security even if the vety jaws of 
death yawn beyond it. 

Pushing the board back, and coming out from under the 
bushes, she saw her grandfather leaning over the front 
fence talking to one of the officers; walking up to them, 
she slipped her hand under the old gentleman’s arm. 

“We have made a most thorough search,” the officer 
was saying. ‘‘We went through your cotton-sheds the 
first thing.” 

“Ah,” thought Bab, “he hadn’t got there then.” 
Leaning forward a little, she happened to notice that the 
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long bar which fastened the great shed doors was swinging 
loosely, while the padlock was hanging to the hasp; and 
then, remembering her dear grandpapa’s pet foible, a 
piece of spontaneous guile occurred to Bab, for which, in 
after life, she could never quite forgive herself. 

“ Grandpapa,” she said, “ the bar of the shed is undone, 
and the Water Street boys are sure to get in there and 
smoke.”’ 

“ There is really great danger of fire in these sheds,” 
said her grandfather to the officer, and, swinging Bab 
lightly over the fence, he bade her go close the bar. 
Willingly she went and tried to place the heavy iron on 
the hasp, but, seeing it was too great a weight for her slen- 
der arms, the young officer came to her aid and closed 
and locked the padlock; a little squad of soldiers going 
by just then saluted as they passed—and Louisa, watch- 
ing all from an upper window, sank down on the floor 
of the attic and rolled about in silent laughter. 

It was of Louisa, in fact, that the young officer wished 
to speak ; it had been thought best to let her go free, he 
said, because they hoped that if she were left to herself 
and well watched she might prove a clue to St. Clair’s 
hiding-place. ‘“ We are going to send little Miss Beau- 
champ to some friends she has in Washington, and from 
thence, if possible, across the lines to her family,” he said, 
‘“‘but we cannot afford to lose St. Clair; he means more 
to them at this stage of affairs than a whole army.” 

And as Bab listened her conscience awoke and plagued 
her sorely. For the remainder of the evening she had no 
rest from it; she could not eat, and when bedtime came 
she could not sleep, for the locusts in the ailantus trees 
kept saying perpetually, “She’s a—,” “She’s a—,” 
** She’s a—,” while the katydids in the syringa bushes under 
her window answered in chorus: “ Traitor—tra-a-aitor— 
traa-a-a-itor !” 

Bab rose at last and flung her slipper into the midst of 
these latter torments. “I’m not a traitor!” she whispered 
angrily. ‘‘ What difference does one Beauchamp St. Clair 
make ? It is wof as if I were helping to hide a whole army ; 
it is mot /”’ 

But the locusts went on: “ She’s a—,” “ She’s a —,” 
She’s a—.” 

Before the katydids recovered from their fright, however, 
a great tumult arose down bythe water-side. Men ran up 
to the house ; there was a great search for Louisa, who was 
not to befound. Lights began to appear on the river, and 
people from every side seemed to be running in that 
direction. 

‘What is it, mamma ?” called Bab, hearing her mother 
and aunt talking in low voices on the front steps. 

“St. Clair has escaped,” said her mother ; “ he was seen 
with Louisa in a skiff half way across the river. We are 
going over to the edge of the hill on the other side of the 
street. Don’t be afraid.” 

Bab was in no way frightened—she never was—but she 
waited in suspense, watching the torches and lanterns 
beginning to flicker up and down the opposite hills; men 
were shouting, and the broad river was fullof boats. Sud- 
denly, from just beneath her, in the shadow of the thick 
shrubbery at the servants’ gate, she heard a voice say dis- 
tinctly: ‘‘ Good-by, Louisa; tell littke Miss Bab that I’ve 
kept her sunbonnet to remember her by.” 

“ Fo’ de love o’ Gawd, Mars Beach’, hurry,” said Louisa ; 
“de moon’! be up in half a minute !” 

Bab leaned out as far as she dared. There was a rustle 
among the shrubbery below her, and out into the narrow 
bricked pathway stepped Louisa and Beauchamp St. Clair. 

“ Hurry, Mars’ Beach’, hurry !” insisted Louisa. “ Dere’s 
a little yaller ridge o’ moon. showin’ above de tree-tops now.” 

“T wish I had some kind of a weapon,” said St. Clair. 
“Can’t you go back and get me a carving-knife or some- 
thing, Louisa? There is plenty of time.” 


“ Dey’s no time at all, Mars’ Beach’! Go, go!” 


“ Yes, there is plenty of time,” said St. Clair, giving her 
a little push towards the house. 
me a knife.” 

Louisa ran back a few steps, and then, wheeling suddenly, 
she rushed at St. Clair and fairly pushed ar, out of the 


“ Run along now, and get 
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“ Take dis yere!” she panted, thrusting something 


gate. 
into his hand. “I done got it ready fo’ you long ago !” 

Bab saw it reflect the lamp-light from the parlor window. 
** She’s given him the knife that she sharpened to kill him 
with !” she whispered. “Oh, he’s going! If only no one 
will look this way !” 

Slowly, as if in pure bravado, the gigantic man lounged 
across the street ; for one moment the rays from the “ little 
yaller ridge o’ moon” struck on his bright, fair hair—he 
had not even taken the precaution of covering it—and in 
the next the shadows of the old frame house had swallowed 
him up, while down below a crouching, stooping figure crept. 
softly away beneath the bushes. 

Before long the lights on the river disappeared and the 
people began to disperse. Bab’s mother and aunt returned. 
“It is a false alarm,” they called, cheerfully ; “ go back to 
bed, Bab.” And Bab went; but the locusts filled the air 
with “She’s a—,” “She’s a—,” “She’s a—,” and the 
katydids, taking heart of grace at the absence of further 


hostilities, responded loudly: “ Tra-a-a-ai-tor—tra-a-a-a-ai- 


tor—tra-a-a-a-ai-tor!” until she covered up her head and 
cried herself to sleep. 

Early the next morning Bab opened her eyes in the 
twilight, and wondered why she was unhappy. Never 
before could she remember wishing that a day had not 
come ; yet now, to make it shorter, she was trying to go. 
to sleep again. It was a first awakening to care. Rising 
at last, she went to the window; a thick fog shut off the 
outer world, all but the pointed black gable of the old 
frame house and the softly curving tops of the beeches and 
oaks on the summit of the opposite hill. The sky was 
bright, but pale, and through the beeches she could see a 
great red curve slowly mounting, but the oaks looked black 
against it. Suddenly a keen ray of light fell across the 
ragged upper surface of the mist, striking the window in 
the gable of the frame house ; and there, leaning out, care- 
lessly secure in the thickness of the fog, was Beauchamp 
St. Clair watching the sunrise. 

Bab’s heart stood still. “He does not see that it is 
clear this way; he will be taken!” she thought, and all her 
struggles returned. ‘“ More than an army,” she murmured, 
“more than an army. / can’t do it/” and without further 
hesitation she called as loudly as she dared a little yodel 
that Jennie had taught her, 


“ Tra-la-la-la, ee-la 


With a start St. Clair turned and saw the child standing 
with warning hand in the sunshine. It was the little lady 
upon whom his safety now for the third time depended, 
and, trusting her like a true knight, he threw her a kiss 
and withdrew. 

Chivalry, chivalry! what charming method lies in your 
madness! Bab was beatified. 

“ He knew I would not tell!’ she said, softly, and, going 
back to bed, settled drowsily down among the pillows. The 
air in the room seemed to grow cooler, and a delicious 
consciousness of sleep weighed upon her heavy eyelids. 
“Tf I had done anything wrong I should not be so comfort- 
able,” was her last reflection. 

When she awoke the room was darker; the shutters she 
had left open were half bowed together, and through them 
there fell on her ears the gentle, continuous music of light 
rain, with a soft gurgle of dropping water. 

‘Yo’ sleepin’ mighty late, honey.” It was Louisa, who 
stood at the bedside waiting. 

“‘Why, Louisa!” said Bab, sitting up in surprise, “ that 
mist turned to rain. I thought it meant another hot day. 
I am glad of it; the attic,in the old frame house must 

“ Hush-s-s-s-sh!” whispered Louisa, fearfully. 
ain’t dah now; he done got away.” 

“He done got away?” echoed Bab, incredulously, for- 
getful of grammar. “ How?” 

“In dat blessed, blessed mis’. It thicken’ up like de 
pillar-of-cloud-by-day, "bout half-pas’ fo’ ’clock. Oh, Miss 
Bab, Miss Bab !”” Louisa sank down on her knees by the 
bed and began to sob wildly. “Pray, pray, pray for de 
peace ob Jerusalem, de peace ob Jerusalem !” 


He 
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The Home 
The Beginning 


Students of politics tell us that public sentiment is 
a stronger moral force than law. The latter punishes 
crime ; the former prevents it. We are only beginning to 
recognize the fact that our law-makers represent the aver- 
age intelligence and morals of the people who place them 
in power. There are voters above them and below them 
in morals and intelligence, but the legislative body, whether 
of city, State, or Nation, represents the majority. Its 
acts, individual as well as collective, are the reflex of the 
community, the Nation ; the political mirror in which its 
nature is revealed. 

This great law is true of the family. Its position in the 
community represents the mental and moral condition of 
the -members, individual and collective. Each member is 
fairly representative of the public sentiment that governs 
the home and that prevails in it. The devil does not feel 
at home with the righteous. He may be a member of 
the family, and if he is, it is almost certain that the family 
live a double life, having one code of morals that is aired 
for the public, but practicing another when safe from the 
public eye. It is this dual life that makes private scoundrels 
and public criminals. Where the public sentiment of the 
home is for truth, virtue, cleanliness; where vice or its 
predecessor, dirt, are strangers, or known as the two things 
responsible for all evils, there is never a head bowed in 
shame in that home, or a public treasury depleted to 
protect the community against acriminal born in it. What 
we need in our homes is clearer moral perception. Ask the 
question, What is vice? and the answer will too often be 
a category of acts that bring legal penalties. We use 
milder words to express offenses that do not demand the 
attention of public magistrates. When in every home any 
act that offends against the divine in man meets with a 
condemnation equal to its moral effect on the nature of 
the criminal, society will be less frequently shocked at the 
appearance of depravity in homes that bear the semblance 
of virtue and godliness. As public sentiment, when used 
politically, means the pressure of a moral majority for the 
common good, so in the home it is the united opinion of 
units working for the God in man. 


Suggestions for a Zigzag Journey 


Through Germany 
By Rosa Belle Holt 


What books shall we read and what maps use in con- 
nection with a proposed journey through Germany, leav- 
ing out the entire Rhine trip? We may travel only through 
the eyes and minds of others, but we wish to learn the best 
way to see and understand this great country. 

Of all the guide-books, probably Baedeker’s are the most 
useful, and the maps in these quite as reliable and satisfac- 
tory as any published. With S8aedeker’s “ Northern Ger- 
many ” and “ Southern Germany ” in haad, we shall be well 
furnished with information as well as entertainment. If 
possible, before starting upon our journey we should read 
a history of the country, and the one by Charlton Lewis is 
recommended. If we havea library within reach, there are 
many books that will be of profit to peruse, and a very excel- 
lent list has been prepared by Dr. Noah Porter, of Yale 
University. This can be found in the appendix of his vol. 
ume “ Books and Reading.” There are, too, constantly 
appearing new works on Germany and German life, that 
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are generally good, and the question, ‘“ What shall we 
choose from among so many books?” is not raised so much 
in regard to the worthless books published as in other 
countries. 

Let us begin our journey by entering Hamburg, the city 
that stands so majestically amid her shipping. Mendels- 
sohn was born here, and the story relating to him, and 
entitled “ Charles Auchester,”’ will be found of interest to 
read here. At Hanover let us read Thackeray’s “ His- 
tory of the Four Georges,” and then we shonld stop at 
Hildersheim to see the interesting cathedral and the old- 
est rose-bush in the world. At the picturesque old town of 
Brunswick is the grave of Lessing, who died there. But 
the anticipation of mountain scenery hastens us on into 
the Harz for a time, and we must be sure to take with us 
the book of legends that will invest this region with a cer- 
taincharm. If the book be accessible, we shall do well to 
read, in the quiet of Blankenburg, Schiller’s drama, “‘ Wal- 
lenstein.”” The beautiful cathedral at Halberstadt should 
not be passed without a visit; and on our way to the great 
capital we stop at Potsdam, with its grouping of fine pal- 
aces, The great city of Berlin claims us for an extended 
stay, and while here we read Carlyle’s “‘ History of Fred- 
erick the Great” and “ Memoirs of Wilhelmina, Margra- 
vine of Baireuth.”” We make an excursion to Charlotten- 
burg to visit the last resting-place of the beloved Queen 
Louise, of whom so much has been said and written. The 
express train will take us from Berlin to Dresden in three 
hours, and here we make free use of either Mrs. Jameson's 
or Mrs. Clement’s art works. Going to Leipsic by way of 
Dobeln, we stop at Meissen to visit the cathedral, the 
castle, and the royal porcelain manufactory. From the 
university town of Leipsic we cross to Weimar, the 
home for so long a time of great literary lights—Wie- 
land, Herder, Goethe, and Schiller. What a brilliant 
constellation! No wonder this small town has been 
called the “ Athens of Germany.” ‘The Life of Goethe,” 
by G. H. Lewes, or “Goethe and Schiller,” by Hjalmar 
H. Boyesen, we would: here find delightful reading. Pass- 
ing through the pleasant towns of Erfurt and Gotha, we 
reach Eisenach, and read, with interest in St. Elizabeth of 
Hungary, the “Saint’s Tragedy,” by Charles Kingsley, 
while we recall most vividly the book entitled * Chronicles 
of the Schénberg-Cotta Family,” by Mrs. Charles, which 
brings the great Reformer to our notice. It was at Cassel, 
where “we next journey, that the brothers Grimm wrote 
their popular fairy tales. At Wurzburg was buried the 
greatest of all the medizval German minstrels, Walther 
von der Vogelweide, and Longfellow, in his poem on this 
famous Minnesinger, tells the legend of the bequest he 
made to the “ Birds of the Air.” We are also indebted 
to the same poet for his perfect description of Nuremberg 
the ancient, and while here we think of Hans Sachs, the 
cobbler, who wrote over six thousand poems, and we 
remember his hymn—* Why art thou thus cast down, my 
heart ?”——written during the terrible siege of Nuremberg. 
It seems as if the very air of this quaint town were imbued 
with memories of the great Meistersingers ; and here, too, 
in wondrous art, shines forth the soul of Albrecht Diirer, 
whose “ Life” has been written by Mrs. Heaton. Coming 
south, we reach Ratisbon, or Regensburg, as it is called, 
and the poem by Robert Browning is recalled to mind, 
and we think of the brave young soldier who, when the 
great Napoleon feared defeat, galloped at full speed with 
tidings ot victory, and then, pierced with shot, fell dead 
at the Emperor’s feet. We make an excursion to the 
Walhalla, a temple worthy to contain the marble busts of 
the distinguished men that adorn it. Journeying through 
an uninteresting section of country from Ratisbon, we 
arrive at Munich. If we are ready for a novel, we read 
“Quits,” by the Baroness Tautphceus, and, after a sojourn 
in this city of art, press on into the Tyrol. 

We have seen something of Germany, with adjusted 
spectacles, and yet we are happy in knowing of places yet 
unseen that will take us back again to the Fatherland, and 
so we simply cry, Auf wiedersehen / 
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Nothing Menial 
By Helen Evertson Smith 


In looking over six columns of women’s advertisements 
for “ work wanted,” in a morning paper, we find twenty- 
one advertisements of which the drift, translated into plain 
terms, is this: 

“We want work ; or, rather, we want money, and sup- 
pose we shall have to make some sort of effort to get it. 
We don’t know how to do anything in particular, but we 
are willing to take any position, providing some one else 
does the work and we get the money.” 

How else are to be construed appeals like the following : 
“ A lady in reduced circumstances would accept a position 
as housekeeper, or anything not menial”? 

It is true that twenty-one such purposeless wails are 
but a small proportion of the six columns of advertise- 
ments, most of them making at least a claim on part of 
the advertisers to possess an ability to do some special 
thing ; but they put into words the feeling of a very large 
class whose ideas of the qualifications necessary to earn a 
living in any way are still more indefinite. 

For some years past I have been so situated as to know 
much of the pitiful needs of helpless women, and the still 
more pitiful shifts to which they will resort in order to 
escape the necessity for work; and I have come to the 
conclusion that the dictionary-makers have a good deal to 
answer for in giving “domestic service” as one of the 
definitions of “menial”! The resemblance between the 
sounds of mean and menial is so strong that the conclu- 
sion is almost irresistible to the uneducated that “ Menial 
service is a mean thing; hence, domestic service, being 
menial, must be mean; of course, only a mean person 
can do mean things; we are not mean, therefore can 
do nothing menial”—a conclusion which puts domestic 
service out of the question. Yet the two words not only 
have nothing in common, but are even derived from dif- 
ferent languages: mean, in the sense of vulgar and base, 
coming from the Anglo-Saxon; and menial, through the 
Norman-French adjective meigna/, from the noun “ mesnie 
—family, household, or company”—and have not in 
their original significance any closer relation than in 
present fact, which is none at all. 

In the struggle for subsistence the poor are necessarily 
handicapped, though less so in this country than in any 
other, and poor women everywhere are even more heavily 
handicapped than men; and this “ menial” bugbear is one 
of the heaviest of the impeding weights. 

I once knew a pair of middle-aged sisters who had lost 
all by removing their money from a safe investment at five 
per cent. to put it in an unsafe place at fifteen per cent. 
A wealthy lady of their acquaintance rented and stocked 
for them a small “fancy store” in the little town where 
they had always lived, and where every one felt kindly 
toward and wished to help them. But the town was hardly 
large enough to support such a store in a way that 
would enable the two sisters to hire all the assistance 
which they fancied they required. Even to keep their 
own books they felt to be “ menial ;”" yet there was no help 
for it, and one of them did manage to keep their little 
accounts in a slipshod style. The other sister, it seemed, 
could not do even so much as this. The lady who fur- 
nished the capital was obliged to make all the purchases 
herself and to affix the selling price to each article, and 
even then would find that the sister who most grudgingly 
acted as “saleslady ” would continually confuse matters 
in such a way that for a hundred skeins of wool sold at 
one time a greater price per skein would be asked than if 
sold singly ; that for a five-cent paper of pins ten cents 
would be demanded, or a spool of silk worth forty cents 
would be sold for twenty. ‘To the minds of these unfortu- 
nate sisters the earning of one’s bread in any form was 
“menial,” and the sole consolation of their lives was in 
telling of the luxuries they had once enjoyed (which luxu- 
ries grew no less in apparent number and quality as they 
receded from view). ) 

Of course a speedy end came to this sort of work, the 
patroness being decidedly out of pocket from her attempts 
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to help, and the sisters uniting in attributing their failure 
to her penuriousness and the harshness of an unfriendly 
world. 

Another woman stranded on life’s sands by the death 
of her husband—an overworked bookkeeper—decided that 
she “ would accept ” a position as housekeeper in a wealthy 
family where she would have to do “nothing menial.” 
Under examination it was ascertained that she had never 
kept a house in even the plainest way; did not know a 
“prime rib roast ” from a “ chuck ;” had no idea whatever 
of the requirements of a fine establishment, and could not 
even have arranged the details for the simplest well-ordered 
dinner. She had fancied the duties of a housekeeper to 
consist solely in hiring and discharging servants and pay- 
ing the monthly bills. Even for these things she was 
unfit, knowing nothing of the duties or rights of servants 
and nearly as little of the simplest rules of arithmetic. 

A highly educated woman, who for years had been prac- 
tically the honored “ head of the house ” in the family of 
a wealthy invalid widow, took pity on this poor soul and 
said: “It is evident that you do not know the elements 
of the calling upon which you wish to enter. If you are 
in earnest, I will teach you, but I must have you under my 
own eye. I am allowed an assistant who must be able to 
fill any gap in the household service. You do not know 
the things that such an assistant should, but I will waive 
that and teach you everything, and you will have a good 
home and $12 per month while learning.” 

“ What—what,” hesitatingly queried the applicant, “ what 
should I have to do?” 

‘Well, you see, my dear,” cheerily replied the house- 
keeper, “if the cook is ill, or quits, or misbehaves herself, 
just when’ we expect a large party to dinner, there must 
always be some one who can step in and make good all 
deficiencies. I can, and have done so manyatime. | 
will teach ydu what you have to do to make everything 
run smoothly. In such an emergency, when in the city, 
we send out and buy what is lacking, but you must know 
what and how to order, and how to dish it all up, and see 
that it is properly put upon the table. Then sometimes 
we may have to change a chambermaid or waiter. You 
must know how their work should be done, or you could 
not judge of or train a new one. See?” 

And the bright black eyes of the housekeeper (a daughter 
of one of New York City’s most famous lawyers in by-gone 
days, and widow of a clergyman) looked encouragingly 
at the frightened creature she was hoping to help. 

‘* But,” stammered the latter, a woman who before her 
marriage had been a worker in false hair, and whose ideas 
were as false as the hair—* but / can’t do anything menial. 
/ couldn’t demean myself to housework!” And off she 
walked, throwing away such a chance for improvement as 
seldom comes to any one. 

The next time we heard of her she was working at her 
old trade, getting four dollars per week, out of which she 
must pay for board and lodging. But she is sustained by 
the thought that she is doing “ nothing menial.” 

That all honest labor has an inalienable dignity of its 
own, just because it is honest labor, whatever may be the 
kind, whether light or heavy, agreeable or disagreeable, is 
a thing that cannot be too strongly insisted upon. There 
are too many who think it preferable to live in absolute 
penury rather than to do any work that in their eyes 
woul seem to derogate from the position which they 
falsely esteem themselves to hold so long as they can say 
that they have done “ nothiag menial.” 


A writer for the woman’s department of one of the daily papers 
gives the following receipt for what she calls an English suet 
crust: A quarter of a pound of firm suet, ice-cold, and chopped 
very fine. In parenthesis she says that suet cannot be made 
into a powder unless it is ice-cold. To the half-pound of beef 
suet when chopped add a heaping pint of pastry flour and a half- 
teaspoonful of salt. Rub the flour and suet together with the 
hands until they are thoroughly mixed. Mix with enough ice- 
cold water to make a firm paste that can be easily handled. Roll 
it until it is a quarter of an inch thick. This pastry, the writer 
says, should be used for meat pie, dumplings, and the like. | 
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Lengthening Shadows Brightened 


A movement toward founding a society for the payment 
of pensions in times of sickness is said to be interesting a 
number of philanthropically inclined women in New York. 
One of the societies needed and never started with us is 
one that will pay an annuity in old age. There ought to 
be a society where the philanthropically inclined could 
purchase annuities for the benefit of protégés who have 
passed the age when they can be entirely self-supporting. 
Of course it would be very much better if the individual 
could have n persuaded to become a contributor to 
this society during the working period, and there is no 
reason why both methods could not be combined. Every 
month brings to the surface some pitiful case of respect- 
able old age either suffering for shelter, for food, and for 
clothes, or else compelled to accept bald charity, and it is 
always a question which costs self-respect the greater 
suffering. If we could only have a society where annuities 
could be purchased for the relief of the helpless, and trans- 
ferable after death to the next needy case, many lives now 
shadowed in old age could be made bright. Homes for 
the aged are not always the most attractive places in the 
world for those who have lived in their own homes, and 
many old people could really earn their food and clothes 
if their rent could only be given them. Let us hope that 
steps will be taken toward the founding of such an associ- 
ation in this country. It would be a good thing if the 
trades unions would enter into it. 


The New England Kitchen 


The New England Kitchen is fast becoming a National 
idea. The idea of the Kitchen is to economize not only 
in money, but in the nutritive elements of food. As its 
circular states, there is always a large amount of good 
material practically going to waste in every large city, 
because it takes too much time or requires too much knowl- 
edge to make it into wholesome and palatable dishes. 
Lectures would accomplish but little in comparison with 
the object lessons taught by eating the food prepared 
under the best scientific knowledge. 

In 1890, at 142 Pleasant Street, Boston, a New England 
Kitchen was opened, and from it there was sent out, daily, 
cooked food. ‘This work was made possible through the 
liberality of Mrs, Quincy A. Shaw, in connection with Mrs. 
Able, the author of the Lomb prize essay on Sanitary 
Cooking (a contributor of The Christian Union), and Mrs. 
Ellen H. Richards, instructor in Sanitary Science in the 
Institute of Technology, Boston, who has done important 
scientific work on the effect of heat on food materials; 
Mrs. Richards is making a scientific knowledge of foods 
popular. ‘The success attending the opening of the first 
Kitchen led to the opening of a second, and now a fourth 
has been opened, at 341 Hudson Street, New York City, 
under the general supervision of Dr. Thomas Eggleston, of 
the School of Mines, Columbia College, and the manage- 
ment of Miss Gould. The New York Kitchen is also 
indebted for its existence to the liberality of a distin- 
guished philanthropist, who objects to having his name 
identified with this particular form of work. 

The need of the practical instruction and illustration of 
the New England Kitchen in large cities is one that no 
thinking person can question. The purpose is to take the 
cheaper food materials that are often not used, or, if used, 
wasted, and convert them into good and palatable food 
of standard nutritive value. ‘The cooked materials for a 
dinner can be provided for from ten to sixteen cents per 
person. In order to give the fullest knowledge of the 


work of the Kitchen, visitors are received from 2 to 4 
P.M., and one visit will convert the most skeptical as to the 
need and benefit of the work of the New England Kitchen. 
As one passes along Hudson Street or the streets crossing 
it, he discovers that this is a locality largely occupied by 
the better class of manual laborers, and, strange as it may 
seem to those who have not studi¢d the questions of 
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sociology in large cities, this is the class where there is the 
greatest waste, and the greatest need for instruction in the 
use of money and materials, so that the location of the 
first Kitchen in New York has been most wisely chosen, 
while there is pressing need of it in dozens of places in_ 
New York. It is easy of access, being on the line of the 
Eighth Avenue cars, which are crossed by all cross-town 
lines. It is also easy to reach it from any of the New 
Jersey ferries, and people living in the suburbs should 
make it a point to study the New England Kitchen. In 
this day of disturbance on the domestic servant question 
one sees a hopeful solution in the New England Kitchen. 
It will be possible for a family to be independent and 
comfortable at the same time, that can purchase its food 
cooked at the New England Kitchen, or that will learn to 
cook foods according to the methods that science has per- 
fected here in the use of the Atkinson cooker. The pur- 
pose, of course, is that foods shall not be sold at any loss, 
as that would defeat the object of the Kitchen. The 
accompanying list shows the prices at which cooked foods 
are sold : 


Beef Broth for Invalids, . 20c. a qt. Creamed Codfish . . 8c. a pound. 
Beef Stew, Cracked Wheat, 
Vegetable Soup, 8c. “ Oatmeal Mush, . * 
Pea * Bread Pudding, a pint 
Fish Chowder, toc. “ Indian “ & 
Com roc. ** 2oc. Rice Pudding, . . &. “ 
Pressed Beef, 20c. a pound. Baked Beans, 
Beef Loaf, Brown Bread, . $c. a loaf. 
Aladdin Stew, ssc, Whole Wheat Bread, 
Aladdin Hash, . White Bread, 
Vegetable Hash. . 0c. “ 


No foods are sold to be eaten on the premises ; the idea 
is not to create a restaurant, but to elevate homes by giving 
properly cooked foods to the inmates, and so nourishing 
the body that the spirit within it will live in harmony with 
itself, and so be able to make the best use of its environ- 


ment. 
From the Day’s Mail 


Dear Christian Union: 

May I state a few of my views on the Sunday question? I 
have been very much troubled to see young girls still in school 
spending their Sundays—their rest-days—almost entirely in 
going to meetings. First comes church, at half-past ten; after 
that Sunday-school, which takes a great deal of strength if one 
teaches a class; then our young friend hurries home to dinner. 
At half-past five supper is needed in order to be on time at the 
Christian Endeavor Society, and directly after this comes 
church again. Now, this is too much. Two meetings, and 
occasionally three, are enough for every Christian on Sunday, 
and it is no advantage, in the end, to attend more. Monday 
should find the church member fresh for its duties and not all 
wearied out by services. 

As to outdoor exercise, I think that certainly should be en- 
couraged. The soul gains no benefit from moping indoors all 
day long on Sunday. A pleasant walk is always in order, and, 
while driving does not seem best on account of the extra work 
made for dependents, I see no harm in bicycle riding or any 
similar quiet and healthful exercise. Coasting and skating draw 
one into a crowd, which should be avoided. 

Sunday visiting seems to be on the increase, which is a great 
pity. One great aim should be to make the Sabbath a break 
in the week, to have it different from other days, and calling and 
dining out bring it down at once to the every-day level. 
Among relatives, of course, it is permissible, for Sunday is pre- 
eminently the family day. 

Finally, there is more danger of being too lax in this respect 
than of being over strict. “It is never easy all the way except 
down hill.” H. H. B 


Dear Christian Union: 

I think the first half of Sunday should be spent in church 
duties and pleasures, and the rest of the day in rest and quiet 
pleasure, such as reading, writing a good letter to an absent 
member of the family, or a healthy little walk or drive, a cheery 
little call paid upon some friend who needs cheering, who is ill 
or blue or all alone. I think dinner should be served as soon 
as all the members of the family have returned from church 
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and Sunday-school, and should be a good, substantia] dinner of 
not more than three courses, served daintily and in ds attractive 
a manner as possible. Every housewife knows that the very 
best soups and desserts can be prepared on Saturday for the 
Sunday dinner, and this should be done in all cases where it is 
possible, not forgetting that Sunday should be made as attract- 
ive and restful to the servants as to the immediate members of 
the family. Tea can then be made a light, movable feast, 
and made and served in the parlor if you choose, either 
just before evening service or just after, as happens to be 
convenient, only let it be so light and simple that the presence 
of a servant is not required. It is a very pretty and graceful 
accomplishment for the lady or daughter of the house to brew a 
cup of tea and serve it herself, and in this way the servants are 
not required in many simple homes after the dinner duties are 
over. On Sunday all the business of life and the cares and the 
worries ought to be dropped from the conversation in hopes 
that they may so be dropped from the mind, else it will not be 
a day of rest, which is, above all, what we need in this workaday 
world, this rushing, hurrying, bustling world of ours. 

Sunday is not the right day for dinner-parties, or invited 
companies of any kind, but a Sunday call is ofttimes a most 
kind and genial pleasure either to give or receive. It does not 
seem to me to be the imperative duty of one who has attended 
both morning service and Sunday-school to be present in his 
pew again in the evening; but that his own strength and con- 
science must decide. L. L. B. 


Dear Christian Union : 
Will you please inform me, by letter or otherwise, what will 
W. 


keep potatoes from sprouting, and oblige 


Dear Christian Union: 

Will you tell me how to renovate old mahogany, getting off the 
numerous coats of varnish, leaving the wood looking well? 
We live far from any place where it is done, and would like to 
do it at home. Mrs. S. B. S. 


Dear Christian Union: 
Will some subscriber of The Christian Union kindly give 
me an accurate receipt for making bread with Fleischmann’s 


yeast—not made by “ judgment,” but by measure? 
B. W. M. 


Dear Christian Union: 

To make vinegar in the} old-fashioned way, some vinegar to 
begin with is better than “ mother or plant.” Take any quan- 
tity—two quarts is plenty to start with—put in a jug, keg, or 
can, in a warm room, lightly covered, as with a thin cloth, to 
keep out dust and flies, and add toit once in two or three days 
a small quantity of cider, or sweetened water—not more than 
one-quarter of the vinegar—and the vinegar will rapidly increase. 
In making vinegar, never have your receptacle much over half 
full, for it must have air. The sweeter the water, the more 
slowly it will change, and the stronger will be the vinegar. 1 
have known a good start made with half a gill of cider in a 
tumbler, covered with a piece of pasteboard. 

D. WILLIAMS PATTERSON. 


Dear Christian Union: 

In this week’s issue “F.H.R.” asks for help to amuse 
twenty-five children, from seven to ten years old. Having had 
some little experience in this matter, may I suggest “ danciuy 
dolls”? Make four dolls out of kerchiefs of various sizes, tie 
about their necks a good, strong linen thread (keeping the 
spool in the hand), and suspending each doll over a branch of a 
four-branched chandelier until they just touch the floor. Hide 
the persons (four) holding the spools in different parts of the 
room, turn the gas low enough to make the linen thread invisible 
from the next room, open the folding doors (or portiéres), and, 
having some one at the piano who can play a gay little “ jingle,” 
set the dolls dancing by gently pulling the strings up and down. 

Until one has seen this, they can hardly appreciate how funny 
it is to see the little white figures dancing on the carpet without 
any apparent motive power. 

The old game of placing a candle on a table, and, having 
blindfolded a child, tell him to turn around three times, then 
take three steps forward and blow out the candle, usually pro- 
vokes mirth. 

A third game has been played so frequently that I may hardly 
be forgiven mentioning it, unless it has been forgotten. 

Cut a large donkey out of wrapping-paper, and, having fast- 
ened it on the wall (or door), give each child a strip of paper 
and a pin, to fasten a tail to the creature, the child being 
blindfolded, of course, and allowed to make only one attempt at 
the proper place. 

If these find favor, they may help to amuse children for an 
hour or two. L. E. 
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Wordsworth 


By Blanche Wilder Bellamy 


The glory of the North of England is the Lake Country, 
and the glory of the Lake Country is Wordsworth. In 
Cumberland, the land of hollows, and Westmoreland, the 
land of the western moors, with a part of Lancaster, the 
camp on the Lune, between them, lies the Lake district. 
It has long been famed for its noble hills, Skiddaw and 
Saddleback, Helvellyn and Crossfell; its rivers, the 
Eden, the Esk, the Derwent, and the Duddon; its waters, 
meres, and tarns—Windermere, Grasmere, and Rydalmere, 
Ullswater, Derwentwater, Coniston Water, all the lovely 
chain of lakes, large and small, which have given a name 
to the country-side. But it was reserved for three young 
men, poor and unknown all of them at the outset of their 
career, to give to the Lake Country its best fame, to Eng- 
land two Laureates, and to English poetry “The Lake 
School.” 

These three, Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Southey, came 
to live in Cumberland at the very end of the last century. 
They were already bound together by early friendship and 
by early enthusiasms—for Liberty, as they saw her stir- 
ring in France in the Revolution, for Equality and Frater- 
nity, and, above all, for poetry, which they felt called to 
comprehend and to create. Southey was a man of letters, 
a scholar, a devourer of books. He was poor and gener- 
ous. He settled down at Keswick, and for fifty years 
toiled patiently to meet his own responsibilities, and as 
many other people’s as possible. He wrote book reviews, 
histories, biographies, essays, and half a dozen epics, more or 
less—“ Joan of Arc,” and “ Thalaba,” and “ Kehama,” and 
Madoc ”—and in 1813 was made Poet Laureate. He was 
entirely uninspired, and thought himself great in the only 
place where he was small—his verse-making. He was 
one of the noblest of English gentlemen and one of the 
most tedious of English poets, “whose epics will be read 
when Homer and Virgil are forgotten—dut not till then.” 
Coleridge was one of the great geniuses. But he had not 
“the ruling faculty,” and his life and work are like 
scattered fragments of what might have been a glorious 
whole. By turns a Cambridge student, a private in the 
ranks, a Unitarian preacher, a journalist, a secretary, a 
lecturer, a student of German metaphysics, he was always 
a brilliant and profound critic, and for one marvelous 
year—his twenty-fifth year, when he wrote “ Christabel ” 
and “The Rime of the Ancient Mariner”—a great poet. 
His eloquence was a spell which for years held his hearers 
in bonds. He ate opium and talked, while Southey, his 
brother-in-law, worked early and late to support his family 
at Keswick. So the flame of his genius flashed up, and 
burned with an unsteady light, and went out in darkness. 

Wordsworth, greatest of the three, was ‘he Lake Poet, 
whose friends were classed with him at first by way of 
ridicule, and then by association of place and companion- 
ship, never because their work was in any degree alike. 
Born at Cockermouth in 1770, he spent his boyhood in 
rambling over the hills and dales until he knew every rock 
and tarn and fell and fall by heart. He was left an 
orphan when a little boy, and an uncle sent him to Cam- 
bridge, gave him a trip abroad, and then asked him to 
face the practical question of earning a living. But he 
turned with distaste from one profession after another, 
and seemed an unpromising and rather discouraging young 
man. A young friend, however, seeing in him uncommon 
powers, left him a legacy of nine hundred pounds. His 
“exquisite sister Dorothy,” a woman to make other women 
proud, joined to this her fortune, one hundred pounds, 
and with this little sum the two went into Dorsetshire, and 
began their ideal life of “ plain living and high thinking.” 
Passionate lovers of nature, they promised themselves to 
make poetry do justice to her charms, and this life-work 
Wordsworth began at twenty-two. Coleridge was then 
living near them, and they met and were friends on the 
moment. For twelve months he and Wordsworth walked 
and talked and improvised verses and theorized about 
poetry together, while Dorothy, a most artistic listener 
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and a frugal and dainty housewife, alternately provided 
for their comfort and furnished a stimulating audience for 
their poems. 

Wordsworth at this beginning of his life declared, and 
for sixty years stood by and defended, the two theories 
which characterize his work. He said that it was the true 
province of poetry to show the beauty, the value, and the 
power of the eyery-day life of men, in their every-day sur- 
roundings. 

Long have I loved what I behold, 

The night that calms, the day that cheers. 
The common growth of Mother Earth 
Suffices me—her tears, her mirth, 

Her humblest mirth and tears. 


He® said, too, that there was properly no such thing as 
the much-talked-of “ poetic diction,” but that the natural 
way of expressing any idea was as suitable in poetry as it 
was in prose—“ that the language of a large portion of 
every good poem must necessarily, except with reference 
to the meter, in no respect differ from that of good 
prose.” 

The first theory gave English poetry some of its greatest 
glories, and the second, when carried to its extreme, some 
of its greatest absurdities. In 1798 Wordsworth and Cole- 
ridge published together “ Lyrical Ballads ”’—‘“ The Idiot 
Boy” and “Goody Blake and Harry Gill,” for example— 
and Coleridge’s “ The Ancient Mariner,” written to sup- 
port Azs theory that the province of poetry was to link 
nature with the supernatural, and to rouse in men’s 
minds an awful interest in the world which lies not around 
but just beyond them. 

As soon as the book was published, the two poets, with 
Dorothy in company, went off for a few months in Ger- 
many. In 1799 Wordsworth came back to Cumberland, 
married a favorite cousin, Mary Hutchinson, and lived 
with her and her sister, his sister, and his children, a noble, 
simple, frugal life, for half a century, most of it at Rydal 
Mount. He lived mostly in the open air, improvising 
poetry as he walked—“ booing about,” his neighbors called 
it—taking long rambles over the hills, and making an 
occasional trip to Switzerland, Italy, and Scotland. 

When he came back from Germany, he found all Eng- 
land laughing at the “ Lyrical Ballads,” and the critics 
declaring that one poet was feeble-minded, the other crazy, 
and both very impertinent to the public. But Wordsworth 
was not to be laughed into silence. He planned a philo- 
sophical poem “On Man, Nature, and Society,” in three 
parts, of which he published only the second—‘ The 
Excursion.”” “The Prelude,” an account of the growth and 
development of his own mind, was named and printed by 
his wife after his death. He wrote between four and five 
hundred sonnets, some of them the finest in our language. 

He wrote exquisite lyrics, Daffodils” and “The Soli- 

tary Reaper.” He wrote the classic treasure “‘ Laodamia,” 
He wrote a poem to his wife, “A creature not too bright 
and good for human nature’s daily food,’’ which ranks 
with Richard Steele’s “ To love her was a liberal educa- 
tion,’’ as the noblest tribute to a woman from a poet; he 
wrote the great ode on the “ Intimations of Immortality,” 
which Emerson calls “the high-water mark which the 
intellect of our age has reached ;” and among many others 
he wrote characteristic little poem, The Star-Gazers,” 
which deserves study because it combines power and puer- 
ility in true Wordsworthian style. 
_ He is not the poet of youth, for “ he has not humor, 
felicity, passton,” which youth demands; but he delights 
childhood, which must have simplicity, and manhood, 
which must have strength. Ridiculed unsparingly and 
alnrost malignantly, slowly appreciated, abundantly honored 
and revered, and given at last the laureateship, Words- 
worth lived for eighty years. 

He lived to see Scott and Byron and Moore, and then 
Tennyson, all snatch from him the bauble of popularity. 
But he is ranked by late and great and wise judges, where 
probably he himself would have wished to stand, as the 
next poet to his master Milton, of whom he wrote: 


Milton ! thou shouldst be living at this hour: 
England hath need of thee; she is a fen 
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Of stagnant waters: altar, sword, and pen, 
Fireside, the heroic wealth of hall and bower, 
Have forfeited their ancient English dower 

Of inward happiness. We are selfish men. 

Oh! raise us up, return to us again, 

And give us manners, virtue, freedom, power. 

Thy soul was like a star, and dwelt apart ; 
Thou hadst a voice whose sound was like the sea: 
Pure as the naked heavens, majestic, free, 

So didst thou travel on life’s common way, 

In cheerful godliness; and yet thy heart 

The lowliest duties on herself did lay. 


) 
The Three Visitors 


By H. H. Ballard 


“ Papa, will you please tell me a story ?” said my eight- 
year-old boy one bright Sunday evening. 

“Yes, please, papa,” urged little Bessie, who was nearly 
five, as she climbed up into my lap and kissed me in ad- 
vance payment. 

“ About you, when you were a little boy,” said Harry. 

“ No, not that this time.” 

“Well, anything you like.” 

“Allright. Once there was a little boy who hadn’t any 
sister, and he wanted one very much. So he asked his 
father if he wouldn’t get some little girl to come and live 
with him and be his sister. ‘ What for?’ said his father. 
‘Oh, I am so lonely without any brother or sister.’ ‘ Well,’ 
said his father, ‘I know where there are three dear little 
girls, and I think we could get one of them to come and live 
with us. Would you be very kind to her?’ ‘Yes, in- 
deed, papa, just as kind as kind can be!’ ‘ The trouble 
will be,’ said his father, ‘to choose which one of the three 
you would rather have; they are all so charming.’ ‘I'll 
tell you, papa,’ said the boy; ‘ let’s have each of them come 
and spend a week with us; then we can tell which we like 
best.’ 

“So it was arranged that the first little girl should come 
the next Monday morning and spend the week. She was 
a beautiful child, with deep, dark eyes and black, abundant 
hair, from the midst of which gleamed a golden star. 
‘What is your name,’ said Robert. ‘The first letter is F,’ 
said the little girl, ‘ but I am not to tell the rest of it.’ 

“ That afternoon Robert invited ‘ Effie,’ as he called her, 
to go to walk with him, and he led her to a gloomy forest 
into which the eye could pierce only a short distance. A 
narrow, winding path led into this wood, and Robert knew 
that after a time it came out into a bright, sunny meadow 
beyond. ‘I'll see whether she dare follow me,’ said he. 

“When they came to the forest F. stopped, and, turning 
around, looked up into Robert’s eyes. ‘Is it safe?’ she 
asked. ‘Yes,’ said Robert. ‘Goon, then,’ said she, with 
a smile ; ‘I will follow you.’ Robert liked this. The 
little girl followed him through the dark wood, chatting as 
cheerfully as ever, and by and by they emerged into the 
bright meadow. Pretty soon they came to a slender 
bridge over a roaring brook. Robert dropped behind, and 
Effie came first to the bridge. She‘hesitated a moment. 
‘Is it safe?’ she asked again. ‘Perfectly,’ said Robert ; 
‘go ahead.’ ‘All right; I will go wherever you say, for I 
trust you,’ and she tripped across. 

‘So it was all the week. Whatever happened, the little 
girl was never frightened. If her friend only. said to her, 
‘ There is no danger,’ she trusted him. 

“One day there was a thunder-storm. The lightning 
was vivid. Robert was uneasy, but little F. was as calm 
as ever. ‘Aren't you afraid?’ said he. ‘No, indeed; 
God will take care of me. I can trust him,’ she answered. 

“And now Robert noticed something strange. He 
thought he had noticed it before, but now he was sure of 
it. When he had first seen F., the golden star in her hair 
was bright like ordinary gold. When she had bravely 
entered the forest, it seemed to grow more brilliant; but 
he thought it was only in contrast to the darkness. When 
she stopped before him upon the slender bridge, it gleamed 
still more brightly; but he thought a ray of sunlight had 
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glanced upon it. But now, in the blackness of the storm, 
it seemed fairly ablaze with light. ‘Is that an electric 
star ?’ asked Robert. ‘Oh, no,’ said she, with a beautiful 
smile. ‘It’s a star my father gave me to go with my 
name ; but there’s a secret about that, you know!’ 

“ That afternoon, after the sky was blue again, a carriage 
came, and the little girl was driven home. 

‘**T am sure the others cannot be so beautiful as she, 
thought Robert. 

“On Monday morning the second sister came. She 
was different to look at. Her laughing eyes were blue; 
her hair was of finest gold. Her dress was white, orna- 
mented only by a silver anchor, which held a blue ribbon 
about her neck. 

“*T won’t try to frighten her,’ thought Robert. ‘I dare 
say all the girls of this family are brave. I’ll see whether 
she gets easily discouraged. [ like girls that never give up.’ 
So that evening he took his slate over to the table where 
she was reading, and said: ‘Won't you please help me 
with my arithmetic, Miss —? I don’t know your name.’ 
*Call me H.,’ she answered, pleasantly. ‘What is the 
trouble with the arithmetic ?’ 

** You seem to be a sort of initial family,’ said Robert. 
* But I’ve tried this example over and over and over, and 
I never can get it right!’ ‘Oh, yes, you can,’ said she, 
cheerfully ; ‘suppose we try again.’ 

“ But Robert had picked out a very hard problem, and, 
after the slate was covered with figures, the answer was 
not right. 

“ Little H. only pressed her lips more tightly together, 
and patiently began again; but again, when all was done, 
the answer was incorrect. 

Robert watched her, expecting to see a frown of dis- 
couragement. Instead of that she broke into the merriest 
little laugh, like a silver bell. ‘If at first you don’t suc- 
ceed !’ was all she said, and, erasing the long lines of 
figures, she began once more. And Robert thought that 
the silver anchor at her throat kept shining brighter and 
brighter. This time the work was true and the answer 
right. Both clapped their hands with delight. ‘That’s a 
curious pin,’ said Robert. ‘ That’s my emblem,’ said the 
little girl; ‘and my father says it goes with my name right 
well,’ 

“ All through the week it was just the same. H. was 
always happy, and never discouraged. She always looked 
on the bright side, and always seemed to think that every- 
thing was going to turn out well at last. Her father was to 
come for her on .Saturday morning at ten. She was all 
ready and watching for him at the appointed time, but the 
clock struck the hour, and he had not come. ‘ He’s had 
some visitor,’ said little H.; ‘ he’ll be along soon,’ and she 
walked into the garden to gather a bouquet. But half- 
past ten came, and eleven, and still no carriage appeared. 
‘I’m afraid something has happened,’ said Robert. ‘ Oh, 
no !’ was the answer; ‘do not worry. Papa is often called 
suddenly to visit one of his patients. He will be here by 
and by.’ .Then she found a book and sat down quietly to 
read ; and when, just before dinner-time, her father drove 
into the yard, she sprang up and kissed him just as if 
nothing had happened, saying only, ‘I knew you would 
come just as soon as you could ;’ and it seemed to Robert 
that the silver anchor was set with diamonds. 

“ After she had gone, he sat still so long that his mother 
asked him what he was thinking of. ‘I was only wonder- 
ing,’ said he, ‘ what the other sister will be like. She can- 
not possibly be so good as either of these!’ 

“She soon came, as the others had come, and she 
reminded Robert of them both, and yet was unlike either. 
Her hair and eyes were a rich, warm brown. Her dress 
was plain, and entirely free from ornament. No golden 
star gleamed in her hair, no silver anchor was at her throat. 
But as soon as she had taken Robert’s hand and smiled 
upon. him, he felt as if he had known her all his life. 
‘She’s just like my mamma,’ he thought; ‘I won’t play 
any tricks on her; I'll just watch her, and see how she 
behaves when she’s let alone.’ He soon learned that she, 


too, was to be known only by the first letter of her name 
—the letter L. The next afternoon he took his new 
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friend to walk, and, as they neared the river, they heard, 
far down the bank, a faint, plaintive cry. ‘Why, the 
poor little kitten!’ said L.; ‘it’s almost dead.’ And, in 
spite of Robert’s remonstrances, she darted down the 
steep embankment, and, holding to a tough overhanging 
branch, leaned down and caught up pussy in her hand. 
She held it closely to her breast, all dripping with water as 
it was, carried it to the house, dried it by the fire, and 
soon had it contentedly purring over a saucer of milk. 
As L. and Robert were playing about next day, they came 
upon a child who was crying bitterly. L.’s arms were 
around his neck in a moment. She dived into her pocket, 
and, bringing out her dainty handkerchief, dried the 
weeping eyes. ‘Tell me what is the matter, dear,’ she 
said. ‘ My rabbit,’ sobbed the boy. ‘Is it dead? ‘No, 
it has run away. I caught it last spring, when it was 
very small, and it got so tame it used to eat out of my 
hand, and now I shall never see it any more,’ and the 
tears started afresh. ‘ Wait a minute,’ said she; and, 
before you could think twice, she was back again with 
her kitten in her arms. She bent her head over it a 
moment, and then laid it in the little fellow’s lap. ‘ You 
may have my kitten,’ she said; ‘but you must be very 
kind to it.’ 

“As they were walking back to the house, Robert sud- 
denly asked, ‘Have you a golden star?’ ‘No,’ said little 
L. ‘Nor a silver anchor?’ She shook her head with a 
smile. ‘Nor any other emblem?’ She held out her 
right hand—open. ‘This is all,’she said. ‘ Papa said 
that if my hand was clean, and always open—so—it would 
better suit my name than any emblem of silver or of gold.’ 

“ After L. had returned to her home, Robert’s father 
asked him whether he had made up his mind which of the 
three he would choose for his sister. But Robert burst 
into tears. ‘Oh, papa!’ hecried, ‘I do not think I can be 
happy unless I have them all.’ ‘ But you must choose one 
first,’ replied his father, ‘and perhaps the others may come 
afterward.’ ‘ But, first, I must know their names,’ said 
Robert. ‘What do F., H., and L. stand for?’ ‘ Faith, 
Hope, and Love,’ said his father. , ‘And the sweetest of 
these is Love,’ said Robert. 

‘‘ And so his choice was made, and Love came to be his 
sister; and by and by the others followed her, and they 
have all lived happily together ever since.” 

As I finished the story Harry said : “ Why, papa, the end 
of that is almost like it says in my Bible.” 

“Ts it?” I said. 

“ Yes,” said he, “* Faith, Hope, and Love, these three,’ 
you know. And now I’ve one more favor to ask of you.” 

another story ?” 

“No, but won’t you please write that one off on your 
typewriter, so I can read it over to myself, and so I can 
read it to Cecile? I know she will like it.” 

‘‘ Suppose I ask one of my friends to print it in his paper, 
so all your little friends can read it ?” 

“No, I’d rather have it all to myself, papa, so I can be 
the one to read it to them.” 

“Do you think little Love would say that ?” I asked. 

“ Have it printed, papa, and we all can read it!” 


* 


Here and Elsewhere 


The World’s Fair will be the history of the world, so 
much will be brought together that will illustrate the prog- 
ress of every people in art, history, inventions; in dress, 
education, and domestic science. Not the least of 
these interesting exhibits will be the one that illustrates 
the progress in transportation. The building in which 
this exhibit will be housed will contain sixteen acres of 
floor-space. 


Boston merchants are urging the Treasury Department 
to issue fractional currency in paper. One firm recently 
had five hundred dollars’ worth of postage stamps of which 
it could not dispose. Silver cannot be conveniently sent 
through the mails, and postage stamps must be used where 
the amount to be sent by letter is less than one dollar. 
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Recent Changes in Christian Thought 
By the Rev. T. T. Munger, D.D. 


There are certain respects in which thought and feeling do 
not change except to become finer and deeper and stronger. 
The great predominant feelings that grow out of the heart of 
nature—love, pity, reverence, the social instinct, the sense 
of duty—these never give way, nor undergo essential 
change. Canon Liddon, in a sermon preached four years 
ago in St. Paul’s, said there were three things that do not 
pass away—sin, suffering, and death ; from which he argued 
that religion would have a permanent form. It is a main 
function of religion to meet these three unchanging facts— 
to deliver from sin, to relieve suffering, and to take away 
the sting from death. Permanent facts and conditions 
require the same treatment and call for an unchanging 
Church. Hence, in all ages, the Church is found doing, 
or attempting to do, these three things—often in poor and 
inadequate ways—and in this work lies its unchangeable- 
ness; in this respect it is “‘a thousand years the same.” 
These unchanging facts also greatly influence theology, 
and tend to keep it from change. But there are other 
things in the world besides sin and suffering and death—a 
malady, an incident, and a doom; there is the greater fact 
of /ife itself, with its manifold experiences and duties—a 
fact which outweighs a thousand times sin, suffering, and 
death. Sin is a malady to be cured and guarded against, 
suffering is an incident to be relieved or endured, and death 
is to be held subject to hope; but ///, with its varying 
duties and phases and needs, is the chief field for religion, 
and indicates its functions. And because life goes on 
under ever-changing conditions, and shares in that myste- 
rious movement which we call progress, religion itself will 
vary, take on new phases, use new forces, and become 
itself a part of the movement of the world. A true Church 
will always be healing the hurt of sin, always comforting 
the .afflicted, always taking away the sting from death, and 
mainly in the same way; but it will vary its thought and 
teaching and work according to the unfolding phases of life. 
We are in an unfolding world, and the Church must un- 
fold along with it. That this has not been freely done in 
the past has been the tragedy both of the Church and the 
world. A stationary Church and a moving world means 
fatality for both. The question the Church is all the while 
called to consider is, how far it shall change its methods, 
its forms, its beliefs, in order to keep pace with the chang- 
ing world. 

It is one of the hopeful signs of the times that there is 
an increasing willingness on the part of the Church to 
shape itself to the developing thought of the world. In 
just the degree the Church does this, it /ds itself, it real- 
izes its power and justifies its nature. But so long as it 
hides itself in the past, chanting ancient creeds; or so 
long as it says. “ The present is good, let it remain.” it de- 
feats itself, forfeits its nature, and loses its hold on society. 
It is a cheering sign that the Church of to-day is awake 
and sensitive to the need of keeping abreast with the 
world. Within a very few years, and especially during the 
past year, great changes have come over the Church— 
changes in spirit and temper, in habits of thought, in be- 
lief, in aims and methods of work ; changes embracing a 
new sense of the wature of Christianity. 

No one can fail to see that there has been of late a 
great increase of good temper in the ecclesiastical and 
theological world. It is not fifteen years since one part of 
the Church was hounding another part over questions of 
eschatology, about which neither part knew anything ; the 
sure thing was the bad temper of the critics. To-day this 
has mostly disappeared—a result not caused so much by 
a change of opinion on the subject as by an increase of 
tolerance. It is far easier to differ with another now than 
it was even ten years ago. We contend and affirm and 
argue, but we no longer get angry, nor call our brethren 
who disagree with us fools or infidels, nor weep over them 
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as lost to the truth. This change is due to several causes.. 
First, Christianity itself, as we get closer to it, is breathing 
its own broad and gentle spirit over us; we are heeding its. 
command not to judge our brother. It is also due to an 
increase of knowledge. The ignorant man cannot under-. 
stand how any one can differ from himself, but knowledge, 
the broader vision. sees the possible truth on the other 
side; and the trained imagination takes in the fact that 
another may honestly hold an opinion which seems absurd 
to us. It is not so much general knowledge as the pecul- 
iar knowledge of the day that is working this change—that 
which comes from close study of other nations, and from 
close contact with all sorts and conditions of men. Weare 
all of us to-day in search of the “ soul of goodness in things 
evil ’—believing it to exist; and the desire to possess the 
good makes us, in a sense, tolerant of the evil. Without 
doubt the best missionary is not the one who hates idolatry 
most, but the one who is most ready to recognize the good 
that may lurk within it. Men will never be brought to- 
gether by emphasizing their differences, but by adding the 
knowledge of one to that of the other. The truth never 
comes by argument, but by each party showing what he: 
knows, and comparing the results. 

Another change rapidly coming over society is the im-. 
mense and sudden growth of what is called rhe scientific 
habit of mind. I call ita new thing; it is as old as Lord’ 
Bacon, but for some reason it has not characterized the 
people at large until of late. Why they have been slow to 
adopt it, and why it is now becoming general, it may be: 
hard to explain, but of the fact there is no doubt. There 
is a general readiness to connect cause and event, to ask 
why and whence and for what in respect to all things, to 
wait for the facts before forming opinions. Heretofore 
the world has lived upon assertions and prepossessions, 
especially in religion. The Bible was regarded as a series 
of assertions, and believed because of hereditary prepos- 
session. If it seemed to say that the world was cre- 
ated six thousand years ago and in six days, it was 
not only not disputed,*but it did not even raise a 
question. We no longer think in this way, not merely 
because we have a better exegesis and exacter science, 
but because there is something pervading society called 
the scientific habit of mind that forbids it. It is 
a larger and finer use of the reason, and is as distinct 
from the older forms of thinking as the spirit of democracy 
is distinct from the monarchical spirit. It is, in reality, 
a new-comer into the world, and is fast becoming, as it 
should be, “the master light of all our seeing.’’ It is the 
harbinger of the unification of humanity. It is simply the 
right road to truth; as men follow it, they will find them- 
selves coming to the same conclusions, and to general 
agreement. As this goes on, a great part of the confusion 
and contradiction that now disturb society will pass away. 
The trouble has been that men have thought of the 
Bible and religion in one way, and of government and social 
questions in another way. The present examination of 
the Bible is simply the application of the scientific method 
to its interpretation. When this is fully done, it will find 
fuller credence ; it will be more used and more useful ; it 
will enter more into thought and life; it will fall in with 
the other leading forces of society and work with them. 

There is now but little doubt that a universal upward 
movement is going on in humanity; it is the secret of the 
world—God working in the heart of the race to will and to 
do—but the method and means of the progress is this. 
scientific habit of thought by which men are led to think 
according to the same law, and therefore harmoniously ; 
it is one of the divinest marks and pledges of human prog- 
ress. It shows itself specially in clearing Christianity of 
its burdens of arbitrariness and blind tradition, and making 
it a clear and rational thing that men can think of and use 
as a logical factor in their lives. 

There are abundant signs in the year past of the growth 
of this truer habit of thought. The settlement of the 
Andover question turned on a technicality of the courts, 
but its acceptance by the people is due to a general 
advance in thought. The revolution slowly going on in 
the American Board is due to the same cause. The hesi- 
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tation to proceed with the trial of Professor Briggs is due 
to a growing unwillingness to interfere with a student who 
pursues the scientific method. It is actually coming to 
be understood by large numbers of people that if a 
student of the Bible discovers a fact such as the double 
authorship of Isaiah, it is right that he should state it. 
The call for a revision of the Westminster Confession is 
due to the fact that it is foreign to present habits of 
thought, and is unscientific. The election of Phillips 
Brooks as Bishop, and the failure to bring Drs. Rainsford 
and Newton to trial are signs not only of growing tolerance, 
but of larger intelligence. Very significant was the tone 
of the Congregational Council in London, keyed through- 
out to the assertion by its President, Dr. Dale, of the uni- 
versal and unqualified fatherhood of God as the only basis 
of a gospel of repentance and faith: “ We do not tell men 
that God will become their Father as the result of their 
repentance and belief, but that because he is already their 
Father they should repent and believe ”—a thoroughly 
scientific position, that was repeated in all the utterances 
that followed. Equally significant is the general accept- 
ance of Professor Stearns’s great thesis, stated at the 
Council, that personal experience constitutes “ the great 
central evidence ”’ of Christianity—a position rigidly scien- 
tific. 

Still more significant is the growing acceptance of evo- 
lution as a guide in all departments of thought, requiring 
us to regard the present phase of truth as the most valu- 
able, and forbidding us from looking to the past for stand- 
ards of present belief and conduct. 

A striking sign of a changed habit of thought is seen in 
the reception accorded to Professor Drummond’s little 
books—‘“tIhe Greatest Thing in the World,” etc. It is 
not style nor aptness nor fervor that has secured for 
them a world-wide circulation: Ten years ago they would 
have been relegated to the limbo of “ mere ethics,” as 
lacking evangelical substance. To-day we find in them 
the very heart of the Gospel, but set to modern thought. 
They read as men think; they are intensely human and 
natural; the sentences palpitate with every-day life and 
with deepest spiritual truth, and the two are found to be 
in perfect accord. Books have played a great part in 
ushering in new phases of Christian life. “ Pilgrim’s 
' Progress,” Butler’s “ Analogy,” Edwards on the Will, Dr. 
Bushnell’s “ Christian Nurture,” Seeley’s “ Ecce Homo,” 
Robertson’s Sermons, have each called out and met a new 
phase of Christian thought ; and now these little books of 
Drummond are showing how natural and reasonable a 
thing Christianity is, and the age responds, as face answers 
to face An water. 

It Aas been feared by some that the changes induced 
by the scientific method would lead to decadence 
of faith and fervor, and that religion would become 
formal and inoperative. Just in the degree in which men 
come to think of Christianity in a natural and rational 
way—still heeding what it is in itself—will it lay hold 
of them. and appeal to their consciences. Hence we 
have a new phase of Christian activity, the special fea- 
ture of which is rational adaptation to the present ends of 
society. It is intensely personal, and it is also thoroughly 
socialistic—the two poles of the Christian system. It is 
sometimes spoken of as the “‘ forward movement,” a phrase 
originating in England but becoming domesticated here. 
It stands for a fresh and deep consciousness of Christian- 
ity as an aggressive religion, and for a definite purpose to 
turn the life of Christ into a reality for all men and to 
repeat that life until every man is brought face to face 
with his Saviour. It means all sorts of missions among 
the poor, the neglected, and the degraded, from the Salva- 
tion Army to Toynbee Hall and the Oxford and Andover 
Houses—sample and end of more to follow. The origin 
and motive of this movement is that conception of Chris- 
tianity which declares the universal fatherhood of God 
and the brotherhood of all men in Christ. Its growth has 
been great the past year—great in what is being under- 
taken, but greater in a certain spirit of confidence and 
strength begotten of clear conceptions of what Christianity 
is and of what it can do for the world. 


A Family Paper 


Planned 


By Delia W. Lyman 


I was sitting with my knitting 
At the close of day, 

Watching bonnie little Bessie 
Busy at her play. 


Presently she came beside me: 
‘“‘ Look, dear auntie, please ; 

Let me put these seven letters 
Here upon your knees. 


“ And,” she begged, “ please fix them quickly 
So they’ll make a word— 

Just the very plainest, easiest 
One you ever heard !” 


So I laid aside my knitting 
For my little Bess, 

And, to please her, did my utmost 
Her one word to guess. 


EN P, A D, and L N— 
There the letters lay. 

First I turned and then I twisted 
Them in every way. 


Not a word could I discover, 
Not a ray of light. 

“ Give it up!” saidI; “now tell me— 
I’ll not guess all night.” 


“Why !” said Bess, ‘‘ how funny! Auntie, 
Don’t you really see? 

Why, the word's just s/aring at me, 
Plain as plain can be!” 


In a trice the seven letters 
By her little hand 
Deftly then were readjusted ; 
There the word was—“ Planned.” 


In the twilight, by the firelight, 
Long I sat and thought 

How my life with joy and sorrow 
Strangely had been fraught. 


As I wondered what the mystery, 
What the need of pain, 

I recalled how Bessie’s puzzle 
Seemed to her so plain. 


“ And,” I thought, “ my life so checkered 
Likewise may appear, 

In the eyes of Him who planned it, 
With a meaning clear. 


‘Then I’ll leave my dreaded future 
In the Master’s hand, 

Knowing that to all life’s problems 
There’s the keyword, ‘ P/anned,’” 


The Lesson of a Ruin 


By Lyman Abbott 


“ How doth the city sit solitary which was full of peo- | 
ple! How is she become as a widow; she that was great 
among the nations, and princess among the tributaries ! 
How is she become tributary!” Such was the lament of 
the Weeping Prophet over desolated and devastated Jeru- 
salem. Over how many cities might this same lament be 
sounded! Babylon, the largest and most magnificent of 
the ancient world, now a mean and ragged town, sur- 
rounded by heaps of ruins, re-echoing only the dismal 
sounds of the owl, the jackal, the hyena, and the lawless 
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robber ; Ephesus, whose temple and theater were once the 
architectural glory of Greece, now empty and ruined, with 
a pestilential marsh where once was a harbor: busy with 
shipping ; Corinth, the old-time commercial capital of 
Greece, and Athens, once its great intellectual center, now 
little more than lifeless towns whose interest is chiefly in 
their memories; and Rome, which, with all that remains of 
its once magnificent architecture, is still truly character- 
ized by Taine as an “old curiosity shop.” The ruins of 
all these cities remain to attest how true it is that the 
wages of sin is death. Of all these ruins none is more 
pathetic than that of Jerusalem. “ Beautiful in situation, 
the joy of the whole earth is Mount Zion,” sang the He- 
brew psalmist. It is to-day a sorrowful heap of ruins, 
almost all its sacred sites unknown, or,at best matters only 
of doubtful surmise. Successive sieges and devastations 
have filled itsjvalleys with an incredible amount of rubbish. 
Many of its walls are deep underground. Mohammedan 
mosques occupy the site of the ancient Jewish*Temple. All 
the glory of the city is departed—it is hardly too much to 
Say never to return. . 

And yet this city once was indeed a city set on a hill 
that could not be hid. Its position, even from a military 
point of view, was one of no mean strength. It held out 
with remarkable persistence against the Chaldean hordes, 
as later against the invincible army of Titus. Its Temple 
was one of the most magnificent structures of the ancient 
world ; its Palace of Solomon only less magnificent. If 
the splendor of both was somewhat barbaric, it was at all 
events a real, not a meretricious, splendor. But it boasted 
that which in the eyes of its people constituted a far greater 
source of strength than impregnable walls and rocky 
heights. It was the CityofGod. It was the capital of his 
chosen people. It was the place of his worship. To the 
ancient Jew its destruction seemed like the destruction of 
religion itself; its overthrow like the overthrow of Jeho- 
vah. But not even this could save it from destruction, 
for its weak and wicked king was a faithless one. He 
pledged his oath to Nebuchadnezzar, and then violated 
it. The religion which he professed in the name which he 
‘assumed—Zedekiah, the righteousness of Jehovah—did not 
lead him to be faithful in the fulfillment of his vows to 
man. In this he was the type of the nation, which imag- 
ined that it retained its faith in God, but which had lost 
its allegiance to its own conscience. 

The destruction of Jerusalem is, then, more than a wit- 
ness to the evanescence of all things temporal. In this it 
‘confirms the testimony of other ruins. But it has also a 
witness of its own. ‘Thereligion which is not one of practi- 
cal righteousness, the religion which trusts in God but does 
not do justly and love mercy, the religion which expects 
Jehovah to protect the individual or the nation, but does 
not lead the individual or the nation to obey Jehovah, is 
a spurious religion, and a sorry protection. Jerusalem 
solemnly reaffirms the declaration of Christ, and utters 
with its mournful voice the words of the Judge of all the 
earth, “ Depart from me, ye that work iniquity !” 

But if Jerusalem utters this solemn message, it utters 
also a glad one. Religion is not bound up with, nor 
dependent upon, any institution. Cities rise and fall, 
languages are born and die, temples are built and crumble 
to ashes, rituals are created and are forgotten, but life and 
religion go on. The psalms which are no more chanted 
in the temple on Mount Zion are sung in new forms in 
thousands of churches and cathedrals in Europe and 
America. The Christ who was crucified just outside the 
walls of Jerusalem is reverently worshiped in innumerable 
homes and sanctuaries throughout the world. It is impos- 
sible for the devout American not sometimes to wonder, 
appalled, whether the fate which has overtaken Babylon, 
‘Corinth, Rome, Jerusalem, may not overtake the cities of 
his own land. Perhaps. God chooses no people for his 
protection who do not choose him for their allegiance. 
“‘ But though the world passeth away, and the lust thereof, 
‘+he that doeth the will of God abideth forever.’’ 
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Christian Endeavor ‘Topic 


Punishment for Sin: Its Certainty 


For the week beginning March 6, 1892. 
(Jer. xxxix., 1-10; Dan. ix., 11; Heb. x., 26-29.) 


Separation from God, opposition to God’s will, is the real 
essence of sin in angels and men. Viewed thus, sin is not 
a calamity to be bewailed, an infirmity to be pitied, but a 
condition to be righted; the cause of all evil, which must 
be put away. As far as the individual soul is concerned, 
it does not matter so much just how sin manifests itself; 
any form of it, even the slightest, is aserious matter. Our 
hatred of it should include not only the worst sins, but all 
sin: sin of thought as well as of deed, sin of omission 
as well as of commission—sin itself, the sin which made 
necessary a sacrificial rather than a glorified incarnation, 
a crucified Saviour to be the mediator between God and 
man, whom he created in his own image. The deeper 
our realization of the character of God, the clearer our 
conception of the divine purpose for man, the greater will 
be our abhorrence of sin. 

The Old Testament Scriptures unmistakably teach that 
men cannot transgress the law of God withimpunity. The 
historical record proves the truth of the prophetic warnings. 
He who came to manifest the love of God through the 
forgiveness of sin taught the same truth. He never inter- 
preted the meaning of the “ outer darkness,” but we who 
love God, and yet, in spite of that love, have ever allowed 
sin to separate us from him, do not need a fuller revela- 
tion. 

But the Son of God was not made in the likeness of 
men, simply to make it possible that the individual should 
be saved from the future punishment of sin. ‘God so 
loved the world that he gave his only begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth on him should not perish, but have 
eternal life.” The sinner is perishing here and now, as 
surely as by the infliction of any future penalty. Christ 
came that the sinner might begin to live to-day; that the 
soul, partaking of the divine life, might impart it to others ; 
that sothe world he died to redeem might be brought into 
communion with God, the Father. 

The sin of sins to-day is the rejection of Christ. It 
does not always take the form of active opposition to him. 
The life may be never so fair outwardly, but if it has not 
the Christ-principle within it, it is in opposition to God. 
Again, it may be low and degraded as men look at it, but 
if it once permits the entrance of the divine life, it is no 
longer separated from him. ‘“ How shall we escape if we 
neglect so great salvation ?” 

There is another form of rejection that we too often 
overlook. In the parable of the assembling of the nations 
before the Son of man, the protest against separation does 
not come from the lips of those to whom he was a total 
stranger. They also address him as “ Lord ;” but they 
had failed to see him in the poor and oppressed. Are we 
quite sure that our union with God is a vital one, if, satis- 
fied with thought of the security of our own salvation, we 
fail to feel something of the thrill of divine love and long- 
ing and sacrifice for the souls for whom Christ died, in 
order that they might have abundant life, now and here? 
“* Inasmuch as ye did it not unto one of these least, ye did 
it not unto me. And these shall go away into eternal 
punishment : but the righteousjinto eternal life.” “This is 
life eternal, to know thee, the only true God, and Jesus 
Christ whom thou has sent.” The punishment for re- 
jecting Christ is not to know Christ, and therefore to be 
separated from God. 

References : Gen. ii., »7—iv., 13 ; Num. xxxii., 23 ; Ezra 
ix., 13-15; Neh. ix., 33; Job iv., 8—xi., 6; Ps. ix., 16; 
Prov. v., 22—xi., 21—xxii., 8 ; Isa. iii., 11; Jer. ii., 17, »8— 
iv., 18; Lam. iii., 39; Amos iii, 2; Zech. xiii, 1; John 
Viil., 34, 44; Rom. vi., 16, 23 ; Gal. vi., 7, 8; 2 Pet. ii., 9; 
t John iii., 4, 8—v., 17; Rev. xxi., 8—xxii, 11. 

Daily Readings: (1) Jamesi., 13—.5; (2) Gen. iii., 1- 
24; (3) Josh. vii., 10-26; (4) Acts v., 1-11; (5) Matt. 


Vil., 21-27; (6) Matt. xxv., 41-46; (7) Jer. xxxix., 1-10; 
Dan, ix., 11; Heb. x., 26-29. 
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Religious News 


The plan for the Religious Congresses to be 
held in Chicago at the time of the Inter- 
national Exposition has now been practi- 
cally completed, except in details. Dr. 
J. H. Barrows, the Chairman of the General Committee, has 
worked with most praiseworthy assiduity in bringing the scheme 
into practical form, and it is already evident that the elaborate 
programme will be carried out with success. As to dates, the 
general “ parliament of religions” will extend from August 29 
through to September 3. The Church Congresses, usually 
known as the Denominational Congresses, will continue from 
September 5 to September 10. The Congress of Missions will 
reach from September 12 to September 17. The Evangelical 
Alliance will extend from September 19 to September 24. The 
Sunday Rest Congresses will continue from September 26 to 
- September 28. Appropriate services for the Sundays during 
this period will be held in the different churches of Chicago. 
Among the important objects held in view, it is hoped: To 
bring together in conference, for the first time in history, the 
leading representatives of the great historic religions of the 
world ; to show to men, in the most impressive way, what and 
how many important truths the various religions hold and teach 
in common; to set forth, by those most competent to speak, 
what are the important distinctive truths held and taught by 
each religion and by the various chief branches of Christendom ; 
and, in fact, to promote and deepen the spirit of true brother- 
hood among the religions of the world through friendly confer- 
ence and mutual good understanding. With these ends in view, 
leading scholars, not only of Christian churches of all shades of 
belief, but also of Mohammedan, Jewish, Brahmin, Buddhist, 
Confucian, and other faiths, have been asked to take part in the 
discussions of the Congress, and to set forth the distinctive 
truths of those faiths. Many gratifying responses have been 
received to these invitations, and it is already certain that a 
striking and unique comparative view of the world’s present 
religious status will be afforded. 


Religion 
at the 
World’s Falr 


Hampton It is gratifying to record that the special fund 
Institute of $20,000 which it was determined at the 
Endowment meeting in the Old South Church of Boston 


last winter to raise for immediate needs of Hampton Institute 
has already been fully subscribed. The instant and liberal ‘re- 
sponse must have been in the highest degree inspiring to Gen- 
eral Armstrong, who was stricken down while this particular 
plan of advance was occupying his mind and hope. His work at 
the Institute has been one of immense service to the country at 
large, and of incalculable value to the South in particular, as 
well as to the individual negroes and Indians who have been re- 
deemed from ignorance and semi-barbarism, and made useful 
and intelligent citizens. It is not only the actual results ob- 
tained, large and noble as they are, but the demonstration of 
possibilities, the examples afforded of the right way of dealing 
with race problems, that make General Armstrong a victori- 
ous leader now, as he was a pioneer once in this field. The op- 
portunities of Hampton are bounded only by its financial limita- 
tions. The success of the special fund idea at Boston has 
encouraged the committee having the matter in charge to appeal 


A Family Paper 


to the country at large to secure such an endowment for the 


Institute that General Armstrong and his fellow-workers may 
not be forced to divert their energies from the actual work to 
the task of raising funds. Meetings with this end in view are to 
be held in the great cities—one such appeal was made in New 
York this week. Worcester, Springfield, New Haven, Balti- 
more, Washington, Philadelphia, and other great cities will, in 
the same way, have the opportunity of learning what the Insti- 
tute has done, what it is doing, and what it might do if once put 
upon a firm financial basis. The Christian Union earnestly 
begs those of its readers who have the opportunity to attend 
these meetings and judge for themselves of Hampton’s work 
and need. And to those who cannot go we suggest that they 
write to Hampton for a copy of the “ Southern Workman.” We 
have so often praised the aims, methods, and results of the In- 
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stitute that we need only add that no philanthropic undertaking 
in the country is more practical, better managed, or more wide- 
reaching in its public beneficence. 


Second-Hand The extent towhich the traffic in lithographed 
sermons for pulpit use is carried on in Eng- 
land is surprising to most Americans. Almost 
every religious weekly printed in England contains advertise- 
ments of these helps to leisurely Christianity ; and, to judge by 
the number and variety of these offers, the trade must be a 
brisk one. A writer in the current issue of the “ Nineteenth 
Century ” has examined specimens of the work of these “ liter- 
ary bureaus,” and quotes from several of the homilies to show 
what platitudes are supposed to be acceptable to the average 
English church-goer. Usually they are ultra-orthodox when 
they touch doctrine, and one or two quoted recall the fulmina- 
tions of Jonathan Edwards on future punishment, without, how- 
ever, suggesting Edwards’seloquence. Generally the writer pre- 
fers to steer clear of dogma and indulge rather in such safe 
statements as this about the miraculous draught of fishes: 
“Cast his net on the right side of the ship! Not on the left? 
No, dear brethren, not on the left, nor in front of the vessel, nor 
behind, but on the right. Would a like success, dear friends, 
have attended if they had willfully cast in the other direction ? 
Nay!” Such stuff as this is strung out ad mauseam. One 
wonders that the laziest and least conscientious clergyman should 
be willing to use manufactured goods of this stamp. The 
prices vary from ten dollars (for the very highest grade) down 
to sixpence. A very fair “ original ” article, “ written by hand,” 
may be had for seventy-five cents. The merits of the goods 
are eloquently puffed; “original, plain, practical,” “sound, 
evangelical MSS.,” “legibly written,” “ profound secrecy,” are 
some of the catch-words. One man asserts that he has been in 
the habit of taking notes of “deceased sermons,” meaning 
thereby, we presume, of sermons of preachers since deceased. 
Another represents himself as “a young person not likely ever 
to preach, but who has written excellent sermons.” Mr. Johns, 
the writer of the article to which we have referred, finds little in 
the mass of dreary hack-work he has examined to hasten the 
time Dean Swift had hopes of when he asked, “ When will our 
churches cease to be public dormitories ?” On the contrary, he 
thinks that Sydney Smith's clerical delinquent, of.whom he said 
that “ he deserved to be preached to death by wild curates,” 
would find an equally terrible doom in undergoing a course of 
two-and-sixpenny hack sermons. It will be long, we hope, 
before this peculiar industry flourishes on this side the Atlantic. 


Sermons 


Enlisting No more hopeful movement toward bring- 
Lay Missioners ig the poor of the great cities into con- 
tact with influence that may help them ma- 
terially and spiritually has been lately set in motion than 
that just instituted by Bishop Phillips Brooks in Boston. He 
lately invited four hundred laymen of the city to meet him in 
conference, and addressed them with great earnestness on their 
opportunity and duty. The laity, he reminded them, can do 
much work that the clergy cannot reach; organized efforts of 
mission societies cannot find all classes of people; the work 
must be carried on by individual effort outside of church and 
society lines. “I can see,” he added, “nothing to object to, 
but, on the contrary, much to recommend, in laymen constituting 
themselves lay preachers, and-carrying the message of the 
Gospel into places and among persons that a regular clergyman 
could not approach. Having caught the fire, go and carry the 
fire; go and distinctly separate yourself from your own parish, 
and give strength to weaker parishes.” He urged also that lay. 
men show more readiness to serve on boards and committees ; 
that all such bodies be enlarged; that what was being done by 
members of other denominations be kept in mind and co-opera- 
tion offered them. “It is not wise, it is not sensible, it is not 
right, for each denomination to pursue its own plans without 
regard to what others aredoing. “ Very positive and encourag- 
ing results at once followed this appeal. Personal effort on 
the part of laymen has been immensely stimulated. The Bos- 
ton “ Herald” remarks that “Bishop Brooks, who was often 
called a layman’s clergyman, bids fair to become a layman’s 
bishop.” 
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Progressive Methods of Church Work 


VIII.—Two Representative Missions of Chicago 
By the Rev. James M. Campbell 


Armour Mission is a notable example of the consecration of 
large individual wealth to high ends. Six years ago Joseph F. 
Armour bequeathed one hundred thousand dollars for an institu- 
tion to promote the physical, intellectual, and moral improvement 
of children and youth. To his brother, Philip D. Armour, was 
intrusted the carrying out of his benevolent design. Con- 
vinced by multiplied proofs that the Mission, even in the days of 
its infancy, was doing a useful work, and that it contained possi- 
bilities of future development, Mr. Armour saw in it a good in- 
vestment, and put into it not only his business energy and tact, 
but also a large portion of his wealth, increasing the original 
one hundred thousand dollars to about one million. The work 
of the Mission, as originally outlined, has been modified and 
enlarged, but in its leading features it remains substantially un- 
changed. In the mainit is an educational work suffused with a 
humanitarian spirit and directed toward religious ends. Blind 
as to creed distinctions, colorless as to race distinctions, the 
Mission stands upon the broad unsectarian platform of practical 
Christianity, endeavoring to secure the betterment of the com- 
munity life by putting forth special effort to shape the character 
of those whose lives are in the most plastic period. 

The agencies employed are manifold. Chief among them is 
the Sunday-school, with an enrollment of 2,200, and an average 
attendance of 1,700. There is a staff of teachers and officers 
numbering 160. The singing, which is made a leading attrac- 
tion, is under the leadership of Charles T. Wyckoff, who also 
has charge of the music of the Mission. As supplementary to 
the work of the Sunday-school, the pastor of the Mission, the 
Rev. Howard H. Russell, conducts a meeting on Tuesday even- 
ing for systematic Bible study and direction in practical Chris- 
tian work; another on Thursday evening for boys and young 
men; and another on Friday afternoon for children in connec- 
tion with the public schools. 

Armour Mission is nota regularly constituted church, but it 
holds the usual Sabbath services, and provides for the commu- 
nity the usual church privileges. The morning service is spe- 
cially arranged for “children and families.” Object-lesson 
sermons are frequently given. The pastor, who has rare quali- 
fications for his work, is at present giving an interesting course 
of sermons on “ The Boys and Girls of the Bible.” Nothing 
could be simpler than the organization of this Christian society 
or fellowship. A roll of communicants is kept. That things 
may be done decently and in order, the work usually performed 
by elders and deacons is performed by committees. To stimu- 
late religious life, and to secure union in Christian work, the 
communicants sign a simple agreement pledging themselves to 
walk and work together according to the will of the Lord. 

One of the newer developments along the line of progressive 
mission work is the Boys’ Battalion. This is the creation of 
Pastor Russell, who organized his first company at the Taber- 
nacle Church, Kansas City, two years ago. The Battalion num- 
bers 180 boys, ranging in age from twelve to nineteen years. The 
four companies into which it is divided receive the regulation 
military drill of the United States Infantry, under Colonel N. C. 
Johnston, who devotes all his time to the boys and their 
interests. In a few weeks the boys will be provided with taste- 
ful uniforms. Before joining the Boys’ Army, every recruit is 
required to sign the following pledge: “I promise jand pledge 
that | will not use tobacco nor intoxicating liquors in any form; 
that I will not use profane nor vulgar and indecent language; 
that I will obey faithfully all the Battalion rules; and that I 
will at all times set an example of good conduct to my comrades 
and to other boys.” As an agency for attracting and holding 
the boys, this military organization has been an undoubted suc- 
cess. A marked improvement has been noted in manners and 
morals ; and through this movement sixty boys have been added 
to the Sunday-school within the last four months. Indeed, the 
Boys’ Battalion seems to have become to the Armour Mission 
what the fifth form was to Rugby in the days of Thomas 
Arnold. Companies of the Boys’ Army are being organized in 
connection with churches and Sunday-schools throughout the 
country; six companies have already been formed in Chicago. 

In the general department of the work of the Mission there is 
a reading-room ; a créche, or day nursery; a kindergarten, and 
an industrial school, all of which are maintained in the highest 
efficiency. 

One good work which calls for special mention is the Free 
Medical Dispensary, which is in charge of Dr. Swartz and 


several assistafts. Treatment and advice are given and pre- 
scriptions filled without charge. An average of forty patients a 
day are treated at the Dispensary, and every month an average 
of one thousand prescriptions are written and filled. 

Among the new agencies not only contemplated, but already 
in sight, isa Manual Training-School, which is now in course 
of erection, and will be equipped for work after the most 
improved plans. 

Armour Mission is incorporated under the laws of Illinois, . 
and is managed by a board of five directors. In addition to the 
Mission building proper, the corporation owns and manages the 
Armour Flats, which consist of 194 seperate flats, in which are 
housed about eight hundred souls. These flats are models of 
architectual skill, and contain all modern improvements and 
conveniences. They are rented at moderate prices; and from 
their rental comes the revenue of the Mission. 

To the management of the Mission Mr. Armour gives his per- 
sonal supervision. Heis also a frequent attendant at the various 
meetings, thus giving to the workers and children the inspiration 
of his presence. His heart is evidently in the work. 

The Pacific Garden Mission has been characterized as the 
most successful mission of its kind in this country. It certainly 
has had a marvelous record. Begun fourteen years ago in a 
little room on Clark Street, the sphere of its operations and the 
measure of its fruitfulness for good have kept steadily increas- 
ing. The building now occupied by the Mission is on the cor- 
ner of Van Buren Street and Fourth Avenue. It is admirably 
located for the work contemplated, being in the midst of low 
lodging-houses, saloons, and places of a still more unsavory char- 
acter. It is a saying of the founder of the Mission that “ to 
catch fish we must cast our nets where the fish swim.” The 
name of the Mission requires a word of explanation. Before 
the present building fell into the hands of the Mission it was one 
of the vilest dives and dance-halls in the city. It was then 
called the Pacific Garden, although nothing in the shape of a 
garden was connected with it, and it was anything but “ pa- 
cific,” for within its walls brawls, fights, and murders were of 
frequent occurrence. At the suggestion of Mr. Moody, the 
name of the dance-hall was retained when it was purchased by 
the Mission. 

The Mission is devoted specially to men, but more particularly 
to men who have fallen low in moral degradation and crime. The 
audiences are made up of clerks and mechanics who live in the 
cheap hotels near by; strangers passing through the city; 
young men who have strayed from home, and who have got 
sucked down into the whirlpool of vice; criminals of all sorts; 
and the flotsam and jetsam of the city generally. A more 
motley throng it would be difficult to find anywhere in the land. 

Gospel meetings are held every night in the year, also on 
Sunday forenoons. A meeting for night workmen is held in the 
afternoons. During the summer months open-air services are 
held on Sunday evenings. There is also a Sunday-school com- 
posed of the children of poor families living in the vicinity; a 
Chinese Gospel meeting, which is held every Sunday at 5 P.M.; 
a converts’ Bible-class on Sunday afternoons, and a free sewing- 
school on Saturday afternoons. 

The charitable work of the Mission consists in looking after 
the immediate and pressing wants of the poor, the sick, and the 
aged, tojwhom attention has been called by the police, or whose 
destitution has been discovered by the missionaries of the 
Mission in their house-to-house visitation. The relief given is 
of a special character, and is called for by the urgency of the 
demand. It covers all urgent cases where immediate help must 
be given, and also a large class of cases which would not come 
under the rules of other charitable institutions. Besides the 
distribution of food, clothing, and fuel, free lodgings are pro- 
vided, medicines for the sick are supplied, funeral expenses are 
paid, and the means of transportation are given to those who 
wish to return to their friends in the country. 

The prison work of the Mission calls for special mention. 
Mrs. G. R. Clarke and Charles Cook are the prison visitors. 
They attend to the supplying of the prisoners with good read- 
ing matter; but the main object of their endeavors is to reclaim 
them from a life of crime. Mrs. Clarke reports from two to 
three hundred prisoners visited and conversed with each week. 
Never did the suffering soldiers in the hospitals of the Crimea 
bless the name of Florence Nightingale with greater fervor than 
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the prisoners of Chicago bless this good woman who proves to 
them a ministering angel in their misery. After serving terms 
of imprisonment, many of this class return to the society upon 
which they once preyed, to live honest, respectable lives, and to 
occupy positions of trust and honor. 

As a crime-preventingagency, this Mission is worthy of the 
support of all good citizens. Emphatic testimony has again 
and again been borne by the police authorities with regard to 
the influence of the Mission in the repression of crime. Since 
it was established a smaller police force has been required in the 
neighborhood. 

The working forces of the Mission consist of Colonel George 
R. Clarke and his noble wife, the founders and, it might also be 
said, the formers of the Mission; five paid workers, and a volun- 
teer corps of about fifty. The Sunday-school and sewing-class 
are under the control and care of the ladies of the Baptist Mis- 
sionary Training-School. 

A more unselfish, Christian work that that of the Pacific Gar- 
‘den Mission it would be difficult to find. The reward of the 
workers is the reward that comes from the consciousness of 
doing good to their fellow-men. The Mission is one of those 
institutions that has “no visible means of support,” but somehow 
means have always been found at the needed time to carry 


-on the work. 


Dr. Talmage’s Creed 


Apropos of the revision discussion, Dr. T. De Witt Talmage, 
who has been considered rather a conservative in theology, 
spoke as follows in a recent sermon: 

“What a spectacle we have in our denomination to-day! 
Committees trying to patch up an old creed made two or three 
hundred years ago, so that it will fit on the nineteenth century. 
Why do not our millinery establishments take out of the garrets 
the coal-scuttle bonnets which your great-grandmothers wore 
and try to fit them on the head of the modern maiden? You 
cannot fix up a three-hundred-year-old creed so as to fit our 
time. Princeton will sew on a little patch, and Union Seminary 
will sew on a little patch, and Alleghany Seminary and Danville 
Seminary will sew on other patches, and by the time the creed is 
done it will be as variegated as Joseph’s coat of many colors. 
Think of having to change an old creed to make it clear that 
all infants dying go to heaven! I am so glad that the com- 
mittees are going to let the babies in! Thank you. So many 
of them are already in that all the hills of heaven look like a 
Sunday-school anniversary. 

“ Now, what is the use of fixing up a creed which left any 
doubt on that subject? I was opposed to overhauling the old 
creed at all, but now that it has been lifted up and its imperfec- 
tions set up in the sight of the world, I say, overboard with it 
and make a new creed. There are to-day in our denomination 
five hundred men who could make a better one. I could make 
a better one myself. As we are now in process of changing the 
creed, and no one knows what we are expected to believe, or will 
two or three years hence be expected to believe, I could not 
wait, and so I have made a creed of my own, which | intend to 
observe the rest of my life. 1 wrote.it down in my memorandum- 
book some six months ago, and it reads as follows : 

“My creed: The glorious Lord. To trust Him, love Him, and obey Him, is 


all that is required. To that creed | invite all mankind. 
“T. De Witt TALMAGE.” 


Church Gleanings 


—The oldest Unitarian minister now living is probably the 
Rev. Thomas T. Stone, D.Di, of Providence, who has com- 
pleted his ninety-first year, amd who lately addressed a meeting 
of ministers. 

—The Rev. Dr. Nelson (Episcopal) was consecrated Bishop 
of Georgia, in St. Luke’s Church, Atlanta, on Wednesday 
of this week. The sermon was preached by Bishop Rulison, of 
Central Pennsylvania. 

—The National Congregational Council will meet with 
Plymouth Church, Minneapolis, Wednesday, October 12, 1892. 
The sermon will be preached Wednesday evening by the Rev. 
C. M. Lamson, D.D., of St. Johnsbury, Vt. 

—The Rev. Donald Fraser, M.A., D.D., who died in Edin- 
burgh on February 13, had for the past twenty years taken a 
leading part in the Presbyterian Church of England, and was 
twice Moderator of the Synod. He was a Vice-President of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, and was prominently con- 
nected with many missions and charities. He was the author 
of a number of religious works. 
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—The Rev. Charles Elliott, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Hebrew 
at Lafayette College, Pa., died last week, at the age of seventy- 
two. He taught at Xenia and Pittsburg until 1849, when he 
became Professor at Miami University. In 1863 he was elected 
Professor of Biblical Literature and Exegesis in the Presbyte- 
rian Theological Seminary, Chicago, and remained there until 
1882, when he went to Lafayette College. Dr. Elliott wrote 
much on Biblical topics. 

—The New York Society for the Suppression of Vice pro- 
poses to hold a public meeting in celebration of the close of its 
twenty years’ service for twenty millions of children and youths. 
The meeting will take place at the Carnegie Music Hall on 
Tuesday, March 1,at 8 p.m. General Horace Porter will preside, 
and addresses are expected from the Rev. Drs. John Hall, R. S. 
MacArthur, J. M. Buckley, and from Father Walter Elliott, of the 
Paulist Fathers. Mr. Anthony Comstock will give an account 
of the work of the Society. 

—The acceptance of the Professorship of Systematic Theology 
by the Rev. Professor Charles Marsh Mead, D.D., has been 
received by the Trustees of the Hartford Theological Seminary. 
Professor Mead is a graduate of the University of Vermont and 
of Andover Theological Seminary, where he was Professor of 
Hebrew for sixteen years. He resigned in So ete then 
he has pursued special studies in Germany. e University of 
Tiibingen conferred upon him the degree of Doctor of Philos- 
ophy, and the University of Vermont the degree of Doctor of 
Divinity. He was a member of the Old Testament Revision 
Committee, and is a writer of recognized scholarship. 

—The Rev. George Emlen Hare, D.D., S.T.D., LL.D., died 
in Philadelphia on February 15. Dr. Hare was ordained a 
minister of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 1829. Several 
years later Dr. Hare was assistant rector of old Trinity Church, 
New York. After filling a charge at Princeton, N. J., for 
several years, Dr. Hare, in 1844—'45, was assistant professor of 
Latin and Greek at the University of Pennsylvania. For a 
number of years subsequently Dr. Hare was head master of 
the Protestant Episcopal Academy in Philadelphia, resigning 
in 1858 to assume the professorship of Biblical Learning at the 
Philadelphia Divinity School. This chair, together with that of 
Professor of New Testament Literature, he occupied for twenty- 
five years. Among the most important of his services was his 
work on the Old Testament Revision Committee. 


Ministerial Personals 


CONGREGATIONAL 


—E. G. Stone, of Griswold, Conn., accepts a call to Niantic. 

—Herbert Macy was recently installed in Newington, Conn. 

—J. P. Coyle, of North Adams, Mass., has withdrawn his recent resignation. 

—Albert I. Dutton died in South Framingham, Conn., on February 13, at the 
age of sixty-one. 

—I, L. Cory, of Mankato, Minn., has resigned. 

—F. E. Hines, of Springfield, Mo., accepts a call to Metropolis, I11. 

—W. D. Leland declines a call to the church in Cleveland, O. 

—J. A. Henry declines a call to Little River, Kan. 

—E. P. Herrick was installed as pastor of the church in Tampa, Fla., on Feb- 
ruary 4. 

—James Thomson was ordained at North Topeka, Kan., on February 9. 

—Annis F. Eastman, of Canandaigua, N. Y., accepts a call to West Bloom- 
field. 

—Joseph Davison died at Hartland, Wis., on February 8. 

PRESBYTERIAN 

—H.G. Mendenhall was installed as pastor of the Greene Avenue Church of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., on Wednesday of last week. 

—J. RK. Crosser has received a call from the church in Glens Falls, N. Y. 

—E. P. Thomson, of the Westminster Church of Denver, Colo., has received 
a call from the Second Church of Springfield, O. 

—W. E. Williamson has become pastor of the church in Petersburg, III. 

—J. M. Gelston declines a call from the FullertonjAvenue Church of Chicago, 
Il. 

—D. C. Marquis, of the McCormick Seminary, Chicago, Ill, declines a call 
from the Westminster Church of Detroit, Mich. 


OTHER CHURCHES 

—H. R. Tinslow, for twelve years rector of Calvary Church (P. E.), died at 
Burnt Hills, N. Y., on February 1o, at the age of fifty-eight. 

—W. R. Carroll, of the Zion Church (P. E.), Philadelphia, has resigned. 

—J. S. Jenckes has resigned the rectorship of St. Paul’s Church (P. E.), In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

—H. P. Nichols, of New Haven, Conn., has become rector of St. Mark’s 
Church (P. E.), Minneapolis, Minn. 

—G. W. Kent, of Boston, Mass., has received a call from the South Unitarian 
Church of Worcester. 

—D. S. Wright, a Methodist minister, died on February 15, at Clayton, N.Y., 
at the age of seventy-three. 

—W. E. Foote, of Cold Spring, N. Y., has been called to the Baptist church 
at Warwick. 

—E. O. L. Browne, formerly of Cambridge, Mass., and a prominent Unitarian 
speaker and writer, died at Los Angeles, Cal., on January 3o last, at the age of 
fifty-seven. 

—C. E. Whitear, of the New Jersey Methodist Conference, died in Camden 
on February 18. 
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Books and Authors 


Schouler’s History of the United States! 


This is the fifth and, it appears, the last volume of this 
noteworthy history, and, taken as a whole, it shows no fall- 
ing off in the standard which Mr. Schouler had previously 
attained. It marks an interesting event in our histori- 
ography, because it is not only unique in the field it covers, 
but it also answers in the affirmative the question whether 
we are ready yet to discuss without heat or party prejudice 
the events of this great decade. ‘he wounds of the war are 
healing, if not healed; a new spirit of loyalty, of nationality, 
of love for the flag, is binding the country in a new unity. 
Therefore it is eminently fitting that the attempt should 
be made to treat the period, not as present politics, but as 
history, to be examined, not by the pragmatist, partisan, or 
compiler, but by the judicious investigator, without preju- 
dice, fear, or favor. Mr. Schouler brings notable qualities 
to his task. His investigation is exhaustive, and he is 
shrewd in the manipulation of his facts. He has a good 
sense of proportion, and rarely allows his interest in a par- 
ticular man or movement to influence his judgment regard- 
ing the relative importance of that which he treats. Fur- 
thermore, he shows very little bias, although there may be 
at times a certain forgiveness of faults in a hero, which 
are not condoned so readily when committed by one less 
pardonable. But there is nowhere the attempt to force 
views upon the public. If Mr. Schouler does not see 
broadly, he nevertheless sees deeply and clearly ; there is 
little dimness in the picture he paints for us, although the 
tout ensemble may not be always so clear as the details, 

The period treated is one & transition in politics, a 


period of “grand demoralizatfon,” as Seward called it, 
when the old-time Whigs who hdd elected Taylor, a slave- 
holder, to the Presidency in 1848, went down slowly but 
surely before the tide of secession to the ranks of Democ- 
- racy, which carried Pierce on its crest into the Presidential 
chair in 1853. It was the era when great issues were 
hanging in the balance; the last days of the statesmen of 
a generation—Clay, Webster, Calhoun—were days of com- 
promise, when strenuous efforts were made to divert the 
current of thought from sectional subjects, but in vain. If 
the Congress of the Compromise Measures was followed 
by the repose of 1854, it was but the lull before the storm. 
The Young American administration of Pierce, with Doug- 
Jas and Jefferson Davis as its mentors, set its approval 
upon the new dogma of non-intervention or squatter sover- 
eignty, and at once citizens in the whole North started out 
of their complacent attitude and fancied security in defense 
of the Missouri Compromise and the barrier which it con- 
tained against the extension of slavery, and stamped 
Douglas and the bill as traitorous to the country. Then 
it was that the sectional issues, foreshadowed in Nullifica- 
tion, brought into the full light by the Wilmot proviso, 
made a live issue by the acquisition of the new lands by 
treaty with Mexico, heated by the contest over California 
and the plan for the extension of slavery which was the 
real issue hidden in the Omnibus Bill, were seen to be 
already too carefully defined for compromise, and were 
only awaiting for their complete outworking the struggle 
for free soil and the Dred Scott decision. ‘The North, 
roused to fever heat, made Lincoln its standard-bearer 
in 1860, and in one of the greatest campaigns in_ history 
made him President. The South, imbittered, already torn 
with schism, and filled with the spirit of disunion, had 
decreed that dissolution would follow a Republican 
triumph. ‘The feebleness of Buchanan’s message, the 
attitude of Northern anti-administration newspapers, the 
failure of the first compromise measures, were the last 
influences preceding the secession of South Carolina and 
the resignations from the Cabinet. With the final attempts 
at compromise in the three months from January to March, 
1861, the peace conferences, and Seward’s conciliatory 
speech, with the close of readjustment on the eve of Mr. 
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Lincoln’s inauguration, on the verge of civil war, Mr. 
Schouler closes his volume. 

From the point of view of fair and thorough examina- 
tion, Mr. Schouler has achieved a noteworthy success. 
The treatment is not colorless; treason cannot be 
whitewashed : but the color is not from prejudice, the criti- 
cism not from a party standpoint. From the point of 
view of method, we think there is room for a different 
opinion. Its disjointed character seems to us specially 
injurious in so important a period, when the reader wishes. 
to see the whole clearly, broadly, philosophically. Instead 
of this, we are hurried from point to point too rapidly, and 
the scene changes with each transfer. We turn from the 
Whig policy and Fillmore’s retirement to Bloomerism, vigi- 
lance committees, New York society and city life, Mormons 
in Utah and temperance in Maine ; from agitation in Massa- 
chusetts over Burns to foreign relations in Mexico and the 
Gadsden purchase. This tends to break the continuity 
all along the line, and we are not always sure that what 
we have is in presentation much better than a good year’s 
review of events, It is not always true historical writing. 

Few periods bring before us such a group of figures. 
This era laps with the old; it introduces us to the new. 
The panorama, still showing us those of thirty years’ ser- 
vice, Clay, Webster, and Calhoun, with Taylor and Cass, 
passes through many groups, among whom stand Lincoln, 
Sumner, Chase, Seward, and the lesser lights, Bell, Everett, 
Douglas, but does not contain any of the leaders of the 
reconstruction period and the era following. Grant, 
Johnson, Stanton, do not appear. In relation to his 
characters Mr. Schouler has a difficult task. We miss the 
clear-cut judgments of the earlier volumes. There is a 
crowding of personalities, which has led to epigrammatic 
portraiture, not always successful. Webster and all Whigs 
were “trimmers from instinct,’ Buchanan “a Northern 
trimmer,” Foote “a dapper little Senator, with red-hot con- 
victions ;” Cass, than whom no one is more harshly treated, 
is “a contemptible truckler,” “ blinking and tremulous,” “a 
respectable figurehead,” “indolent and inefficient ;” Fill- 
more rather grows in greatness—‘a wise, upright, and 
incorruptible statesman,” commonplace truly, not brilliant, 
but sound. Without condemning him for signing the 
Fugitive Slave Act, Mr. Schouler calls it a prudent, an 
inevitable surrender; while Pierce, fallen under the lash 
for signing the Kansas-Nebraska Bill, is held as a syco- 
phant to the slave power and his own ambition. 

Again, Mr. Schouler errs in overusing metaphor and sim- 
ile. So much criticism has been passed upon this as 
injuring an otherwise clear if compact style that it is not 
necessary to dwell upon it here. A few examples may be 
presented: “Applause comes by cyclones ;’’ Congress is 
“skittish and recalcitrant, refusing the bridle ;” debate 
leaves ‘‘suds of oratory ;” the Congressmen are on one 
occasion “dilatory Solons,” applying their strength “to 
move on the huge gathering snowball of heterogeneous 
legislation ;” Pierce has Kansas-Nebraska, “a heavy and 
unexpected load in his panniers,” and is “ crouched, like 
an Issachar, between two burdens.” Some of these bring 
a smile, and their realism injures the effect. The first third 
of the volume shows less, the last third almost none at all. 

The volume, Mr. Schouler declares, is the last. We 
regret this, although it can hardly be doubted that wisdom 
has been shown in this decision. Mr. Schouler is the first 
to write in full the history of the United States under the 
Constitution to this point of time and in a satisfactory way. 
It may therefore be better to retire content with this result 
than to enter upon so difficult a period, the investigation 
of which may well be left to another generation and 


another century. 


Currents of Recent Thought 


The Bibliotheca Sacra for January contains a paper by 
ex-President Fairchild, of Oberlin, on “The Authenticity and 
Inspiration of the Scriptures,” which emphasizes some impor- 
tant points. Whether inspired or not, if the Scriptures are 
essentially true—“ that is, true as other ancient historical writ- 
ings”—then they contain a revelation from God. If only one 
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of the Gospels be historically true, then Christianity is estab- 
lished as a divinely revealed religion. Thus the question of 
inspiration is not vital to the claims of Christianity. It does 
not concern unbelievers. Enough for the argument with them 
if a single Gospel be authentic history. It is only for believers 
that inspiration is an important question. 

The January number of Zhe Critical Review of Theological 
and Philosophical Literature (Scribners, New York), in a review 
of Dr. James Stalker’s Yale “ Lectures on Preaching,” com- 
ments as follows on his remark that a common cause of failure 
in the ministry is a defective religious experience: “ These 
weighty words deserve to be pondered, for there is a mischievous 
conventional way of speaking of the subject, as if, of course, all 
ministers were sufficiently religious, and only required a little 
more intellectual endowment, social culture, or practical energy 
in order to perform apostolic work. The truth is that the 
adequate religious endowment is not only the most precious 
but the rarest of ministerial gifts.” 

Professor E. V. Gerhart, of Lancaster Seminary, writes in the 
Andover Review for February upon “Ethnic Religion and 
Christianity,” treating the former as a divine preparation for the 
latter. “ It is important,” he says, “ to emphasize this principle, 
which theology has not infrequently overlooked.” Pagan 
beliefs, especially among the better-civilized nations, though 
their form be unworthy and false, are, as to their essence, in 
sympathy with Christian beliefs. . . . President Hyde, of 
Bowdoin College, has a terse paper on “ Our Ethical Resources.” 
He enumerates them thus: 1. Discipline; 2. Personal Influ- 
ence ; 3. Institutions; 4. Literature, Science, and Art; 
Philosophy; 6. Religion. To the three great institutions of 
the Family, the School, and the State, “we owe more 
than all other agencies combined.” We have a right to set 
forth the attractions of our own form of religious faith, but out- 
right assaults on the forms held by others are a damage to 
morality, and of small benefitto religion. All forms of religious 
faith contribute volumes of ethical influence that we can ill dis- 
pense with.... “The Duty of Scientific Theology to the 
Church of To-day” is the theme of a popular lecture by Pro- 
fessor Otto Pfleiderer, of Berlin (translated). This duty is to 
purify evangelical Christianity from the dross of Roman Ca- 
tholicism which still clings to it—to secure for religion and 
morality the right of appeal to the conscience which the Refor- 
mation demanded, to enlighten and quicken faith through 
knowledge and love, and to sanctify knowledge and love by 
faith. It is thereby to close up the fatal chasm which exists 
to-day between the convictions of the individual and the faith 
of the Church as founded on historical documents and traditions. 
The difficulties in this line of duty are even greater in some 
respects than in the time of the Reformation, owing to the 
progress of physical and historical science and criticism. But 
“ woe to theology if she fail in this duty,” through indifference, 
or through fear of forsaking the formulas of the past ! 

Christian Thought for February contains a paper by Profes- 
sor Abraham Knyper on “Calvinism and Art.” Calvinism, 
while severely spiritual within the Church, has been equally real- 
istic outside. Speaking for the Dutch, he says that from this 
Calvinistic realism came much of the beauty of Dutch art, 
whether in the depicting of nature or in the work of artisans. 
“The beauty of cleanliness, in which our national character 
excelied, was a fruit of this selfsame realistic disposition.” 

In the Homiletic Review for February, Principal Cave, of 
Hackney College, London, writes of “ The Inerrancy of Scrip- 
ture.” Admitting errors, but none serious, in the Bible, he pro- 
poses a mediating statement for the present controversy ; viz., 
that Revelation implies inerrancy, but Inspiration does not. What- 
ever God reveals must be true, but many have become inspired 
without being rendered infallible. ... President Hyde, of 
Bowdoin, says of “Athletic Virtues” that they are wanted in 
the Church. The enthusiasm of self-forgetfulness in co-operation 
for a noble cause will enlist for Christianity many young men 
who would not be influenced by presenting it as a means for 
merely saving one’s self. The excessive appeal to individual- 
istic motives has brought Christianity into discredit with many 
noble spirits. 

The Catholic Quarterly Review for January has an article by 
Professor St. George Mivart, * Catholicity in England Fifty 
Years Ago.” He remarks that there was in those days a great 
contrast between the Catholic and the Anglican worship, which 
did not consist alone in matters of ritual, but quite as much in 
the greater devoutness of demeanor observable among Catholics, 
as compared with what was seen in the parish churches. 
Coincidently with the Catholic revival, there was setting in 
among the Anglicans a criticism of ignorant and barbarous 
arrangements, with a view to secure the more solemn observance 
of worship. 

In Our Day for February, Professor E. L. James, writing on 
_ “ University Extension,” speaks of the one cent newspaper as 
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being in a literary point of view simply execrable, and in a 
moral aspect little better. Yet he would not have it disappear 
until the taste and the intellect which make it possible have 
disappeared. It reveals what the average man or woman takes 
an interest in, and this is valuable as a danger-signal. . . . In 
a review of religious statistics it is said that “ the estimated 
increase of wealth of the evangelical Christian population of 
the United States last year was more than four times greater 
than all the foreign missionary contributions by all American 
Christians during the entire century.” 

The Review of the Churches for January devotes its “ Round 
Table Conference” to “The Church and Labor Problems.” 
Speaking of Creed Revision, Dr. Donald Fraser thinks the signs 
show that American Presbyterians will give up attempting to 
repair the Westminster Confession, and will imitate their Eng- 
lish brethren in substituting for it a new document. 


* 


The admirable work which the Brooklyn Ethical Association 
has done in the direction of popularizing a knowledge of Evo- 
lution is continued in its last-published series of lectures, Zvo- 
lution in Science, Philosophy, and Art. (D. Appleton & Co., 
New York. $2.) Here are lectures on“ Alfred Russel Wal- 
lace,” by Professor E. D. Cope; on “The Scientific Method,” 
by Francis Ellingwood Abbot; on “Herbert Spencer’s Syn- 
thetic Philosophy,” by B. F. Underwood; on the Evolution of 
Chemistry, of Electric and Magnetic Physics, of Botany, of 
Zoélogy, of Optics, of Art and Architecture, of Music, by able 
specialists; with concluding papers on “ Life as a Fine Art,” 
by Lewis G. Janes, and “The Scope and Influence of the 
Doctrine of Evolution,” by John Fiske. The last is a 
peculiarly lucid and succinct review of the growth and tend- 
encies of the Evolution Philosophy, and is of special interest 
to Christian thinkers, concluding as it does with the sen- 
tence: “ The doctrine of evolution destroys the conception of 
the world as a machine. It makes God our constant refuge 
and support, and Nature his true revelation; and when all its 
religious implications shall have been set forth, it will be seen to 
be the most potent ally that Christianity has ever had in elevat- 
ing mankind.” The discussions following each lecture are of 
interest as showing the wide range of opinion on the subject 
still entertained by radical thinkers, especially as regards the 
materialistic or spiritualistic trend of the philosophy of Herbert 
Spencer. 


D. Appleton & Co. are publishers of the authorized edi- 
tion of Professor Maspero’s Lifein Ancient Egyptand Assyria. 
The work is precisely what its title points out. Taking the 
reign of Rameses II. of Egypt, the narrative is as of an eye- 
witness who goes about Thebes and describes the life of the 
people from the Pharaoh to the slave. It is all very vivid, 
detailed, and carefully exact. The bearing of it all in the under- 
standing of the Bible is obvious. For Assyria the epoch taken 
is the reign of Assurbanipal, and the same method is pursued. 
Professor Maspero easily manages his vast learning, and his 
book is clear and correct. The illustrations, which are numer- 
ous, are nevertheless such a long way after their Egyptian and 
Assyrian originals as to be disappointing. It would have been 
better to reproduce the originals, as can now be easily managed, 
or else to modernize them when they came to be engraved. The 
day has passed for such book prints to be offered us in any 
serious book such as this valuable work of Professor Maspero’s 
certainly proves itself. 


The early art of Egypt was realistic. Early Assyrian art was 
heraldic and decorative. The Phcenicians united the two prin- 
ciples, but lacked power to develop them and technical skill. 
The Greek, however, seized upon the true measure and vital 
force of both principles, and wrought them out to perfection. 
In the Cypriote collection which General di Cesnola placed in 
the Metropolitan Museum of this city, we, fortunately, are able 
to inspect art forms in their transition from Phoenicia to Hellas. 
And a most interesting handbook for such study is /#troductory 
Studies in Greek Art, by Jane E. Harrison. (Macmillan & Co., 
New York.) It is original, suggestive, and thorough; notwith- 
standing some little slips of detail, as, for instance, when she 
says that the Greek did not inflect the word Sphynx. The plea 
made for idealism in art is strong, and, we believe, timely. Real- 
ism alone in art brings on degradatien and decay. 


Geodesy. By J. Howard Gore. (The Riverside Science Series. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston.) Who would expect to find, 
under a title so apparently dry and technical, a book of exceed- 
ing interest to the general reader? Professor Gore has been 
successful in here presenting a most readable sketch of a sci- 
ence little known to most persons. Beginning with a statement 


| 
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of the beliefs held by the ancients and the lower races regard. 
ing the earth’s form ‘and size, he proceeds to trace the gradual 
increase in knowledge of the subject. He shows how, little b 
little, the true form of the earth was recognized, and describes 
charmingly the heroic labors of the men who have worked out 
the problem, and who have toiled to measure the size of the 
planet. After this general history of geodetic work comes a 
summary statement of the accomplishments of the principal na- 
tions in this line. 


The name of 7heodor Christlieb, D.D., of Bonn, is no doubt 
more widely known in the Christian world than that of any mod- 
ern German religious teacher. Christlieb fought a strong battle 
for evangelical piety in Germany, and was an apologist of the 
first order. We learn from the memoir prefixed to this volume 
by his widow that the Christliebs were descendants of a Turk- 
ish waif, an infant found by an Austrian officer at the capture 
of Belgrade. Professor Christlieb was an impassioned preacher, 
and the sermons in this volume show how much, in the midst of 
his study of modern philosophy and science, he could refrain 
from introducing such subjects into the pulpit. The memoir 
and sermons have been translated into English by Canons 
Kingsbury and Garratt, and the volume bears the imprint of 
A. C. Armstrong & Son, New York. 


The translation of the Letters of Field-Marshal Count Hel- 
muth von Moltke to His Mother and Brothers has been accom- 
plished in a spirited form by Clara Bell and Henry M. Fischer. 
The letters themselves are vigorous with rapid movement, ver- 
satile thought, and firm purpose. It is certainly delightful to 
see how candid and unreserved in converse with his own family 
was this great man, so widely famous for taciturnity. The 
range of years covered by the correspondence is from 1823 to 
1889—a period wherein took place the momentous transition of 
Germany from medizval to modern history. (Harper & Broth- 
ers, New York.) 


The Plant World. By George Massey. (Macmillan & Co., 
New York.) Unlike most text-books on botany, this volume con- 
siders the plant as aliving being. Years ago, Gray’s “ How Plants 
Behave” and Darwin’s fascinating works on “ Cross-Fertiliza- 
tion, Insectivorous Plants, etc.,” revealed how wonderful and 
interesting plant life history is. Massey in this book follows 
along the lines opened by Darwin, Gray, and others, and has 
written a convenient elementary compend. The style is not 
above criticism, the sentences being exceedingly long and in- 
volved. 

The study of etymology is a fascinating even if sometimes a 
perplexing occupation. Professor C. F. Johnson, of Trinity Col- 
lege, Hartford, has given us a thoroughly readable and popular 
book, English Words: An Elementary Study of Derivations. 
(Harper & Brothers, New York.) The chapter on “odd and 
disguised derivation” is exceptionally clever and crammed with 
curious data. Strange that “ Baie des Espoirs”’ (off hopes) 
should have been Americanized into “ Bay of Despair”! In- 
dices make this book a small dictionary of etymology. 


The English Men of Action Series gives us Montrose, by 
Mowbray Morris. Mr. Morris does not attempt to explain the 
inconsistencies of the great marquis, and in this is wise. Nat- 
urally an aristocrat, it is a wonder that he ever joined the Cove- 
nanters. Certain it is he was not moved by greed. The fault 
which he exhibited clearest was self-esteem, but he was not a 
self-seeker. This life-sketch is pleasantly written, and the nar- 
rative moves on rapidly. (Macmillan & Co., New York.) 


We cannot too heartily commend the new edition of Zhe 
Leading Ideas of the Gospels, by William Alexander, D.D., 
D.C.L., Bishop of Derry. It is, indeed, a most illuminative 
book, and, as revised after twenty years by the author, one of 
careful and discriminating scholarship. Dr. Alexander has 
packed in it hosts of suggestive ideas, and the literary form of 
the poet-bishop is delightful. It is a book to own and to study. 
{Macmillan & Co., New York.) 


The latest volume of 7he Sermon Bible in its scope of texts 
extends from St. John iv. to Acts vi., and is quite equal to its 
predecessors in catholicity of treatment and in original suggest- 
iveness. We believe that the “Sermon Bible” would be of 
interest and value as an exposition to any student of Holy 
Writ. (A. C. Armstrong & Son, New York.) 


The Village Sermons by the late R. W. Church, Dean of St. 
Paul’s, reveal the sincere and deep earnestness and sound sense 
of the man. The thoughts of these sermons are not thin, stale, 
or commonplace, but they are put in a form intelligible to the 
average rural congregation. The power to dothis is one of the 
final results of high culture. (Macmillan & Co., New York.) 


The Christian Union 


Literary Notes 


—Lyman Abbott’s Lowell Institute lectures on “ The Evolu- 
tion of Christianity ” will be published in book form by Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 

—An edition of the writings of Herman Melville, printed from 
new plates, will be brought out by the United States Book Com- 
pany. It will be edited by Arthur Stedman. 

—Mr. Edward Irenzus Stevenson contributes to the “ Inde- 
pendent ” of the 18thinst. a long and interesting poem entitled 
“ Sefior Carlo,” which deals with the confused and tragic prob- 
lem of a wasted human life in Mr. Stevenson’s strongest vein. 

—The new edition of “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” which is to be 
sold in paper for twenty-five cents and in cloth for fifty, will 
comprise 160,000 copies. The original intention was to print 
only 100,000 copies, but the larger edition has been made nec- 
essary by the unexpected orders already received for the work. 


—An exchange points out that there was a streak of the 


unusual in the fact that three biographical sketches of F. 
Hopkinson Smith appeared in three January magazines. The 
“ Book-Buyer” started off with a sketch of Mr. Smith as an 
author ; the * Current Art Magazine” printed a long analytical 
article ‘of him as an artist; while “ Contract News ”—an engi- 
neering paper—contained his biography as a successful engi- 
neer. 

—An American edition of the English monthly journal “ The 
Young Man” is issued in this country by the F. H. Revell Com- 
pany, of this city. It is devoted to the varied interests of young 
men, and, if we may judge from the copy before us, is eminently 
successful in giving useful information in a readable form. 
Edmund Gosse, W. J. Dawson, Tighe Hopkins, and T. Davidson 
are among the contributors. A portrait and sketch of George 
Meredith, the novelist, are the most prominent features. 

—An abridgment of Professor James’s “ Principles of Psy- 
chology,” heretofore reviewed at length in our columns, has been 
prepared by him for class-room use, the polemical, historical, 
and purely speculative passages being omitted. This volume of 
472 pages, one of the American Science Series published by 
Henry Holt & Co., will prove, apart from its value as a text 
book, useful to the lay student—we do not say the casua 
reader—who desires to acquaint himself with the results of morel 
recent psychological research. 


Books Received 


JOHN B. ALDEN, NEW YORK 
Richardson, Charles F. The Choice of Books. 30 cts. 
ALLYN & BACON, BOSTON 
Drill-Book in English. Compiled by George E. Gay. 45 c 
Keeler, Harriet L., and Emma C. Davis. Studies in ‘English Composi- 
tion. 
APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK 
Whitney, William D. "bias Miiller and the Science of Lan uage 
Couperus, Louis. Eline Vere. Sranslated from the Dutc by J. T. Grein, 
Appletons’ Hand-Book « Winter Resorts. 50 cts. 
RED BENNETT, FULTON, N. Y. 
Matson, Cora A. As the Cardinal Flower. $1. 
THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., NEW YO 
E. S. “Conflicting Duties.” Do We It?’ Expectation 
orner. 


J. G. CUPPLES, BOSTON 

Whiton-Stone, Cara E. Sonnets, Songs, Laments. 
CUSHING & CO., BALTIMORE 
Craig, Alethe Lowber. Women of the World. $1. 
GINN & CO., BOSTON 
Tibbets, George P. College Requirements in Algebra. 55 a. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
Burton, Mina E. Ruling the Planets. 50 cts. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON 

Scott, Sir Walter, Bart. The Lady of the Lake. 30 cts. 
Thompson, Maurice. Poems. $1.50. 
Carter, Franklin. Mark Hopkins. Rg 25. 
Warren, Cornelia. Miss Wilton. 
Royce, Josiah. The of Philosophy. 

OHN IRELAND, NEW Y 
Shiells, Robert. The Story of the Token. 

LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., aged YORK 
Prager, Ferdinand. Wagneras 1 Knew Him. §1. 
Bonney, T. G. Christian Doctrines and Modern Thought. $1.50. 
Allen, A. J.C. The Church Catechism. §1. 25. 
Fremantle, W. H. The World as the Subject of Redemption. $2. 
MACMILLAN & CO., NEW YORK 

Church, R. W. Village Sermons. $1.75. 
Alexander, William, D.D. The Leading Ideas of the Gospels. $1.7 
Milligan, William, D.D. The Ascension and Heavenly Priesthood of Our 


Lord. $2.25. 
METHODIST BOOK CONCERN, NEW YORK 

Our Lord’s Life. Arranged by Ja mes Strong. 45 cts. 
Miley, John, D.D. Systematic Theology. $3. 

JAMES POTT & CO., NEW YORK 
Gellibrand, Emma. oft Cole: A Story of Loving Earree. 

LEMING H. REVELL CO., NEW YO 
Munhall, Rev. L. W. The Highest Critics vs. The Higher Critics. $1. 

CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 
Henry, William Wirt. Life of Patrick Henry. $4. 
Mill, Hugh R. The Realm of Nature. $1.50. 
De Saint- Amand, Imbert. The Youth ot the Duchess of Angouléme. Trans- 
lated by Elizabeth G. Martin. $1.25. 
STANDARD PUBLISHING CO., CINCINNATI 

U pdike, Evendelist J V. Updike’s Sermons. 

OHN A. TAYLOR & CO., NEW YORK 
Lee, Margaret. One Touch of Nature. 30 cts. 

D. WORTHINGTON & CO., HARTFO 
Campbell, Mrs. Helen. Darkness and Daylight ; or Lights ad cr . 

ew York Life. With Introduction by the Rev. Lyman Ab Abbott, D.D. 
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er he Daughters of - 
JULIA WARD HOWE 


MRS. RICHARDS, MRS. ELLIOTT and MRS. ~_— 
Have written for the FEBRUARY number of 


\) The 
Ladies’ Home Journal 


\ very interesting papers. They include 


i The Childhood of My Mother % 
: By FLORENCE HOWE HALL —— 
With portraits of JULIA WARD HOWE at six years of age and at the present time. 


An illustration of the old house at Bond Street and Broadway, New York, and portraits 
of her three famous daughters. 


MAUD HOWE ELLIOTT writes an interesting story on f 


Country Maids and City Wives 


.” MRS. RICHARDS contributes a delightful Poem 


Other features in this ‘Famous Daughters” Issue include: 


How a Woman’s College Began 


The Story of Famous Newnham College, as Told by one of its Preceptors 1) 
HELEN GLADSTONE, Daughter of William E. Gladstone - 


The American Girl Who Studies Abroad 
By VARINA ANNE DAVIS, Daughter of Jefferson Davis 


‘ 
Wa wi 


Home Days With Father 


Ps By GABRIELLE GREELEY CLENDENIN 
a Daughter of Horace Greeley 


Mrs, CLEN DENIN 


Wes For One Dollar the Fournal will be sent to any address 
during the entire year of 1892. 


Single Copies, Ten Cents, on the News-stands 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, - - Philadelphia, Pa, 
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F THERE ARE CHILDREN in your household you ought to have St. NicHoLas. Look at the pictures on the accom- 


panying chart. 


Each one represents a story in the March number. 


Is there any boy or girl who would not be delighted with this 


magazine? Every month thousands of parents buy Sr. NicHowas for their children because they know it publishes only such 


matter as is best for young readers. 


ture by such writers as Brander Matthews, J. T. Trowbridge, Noah Brooks, and Mary Hallock Foote. 
Fauntleroy” was first printed in St. NicHoLas. So was Frank Stockton’s “A Jolly Fellowship,’ Louisa M. Alcott’s “Jack and Jill,” 


Edward Eggleston’s “Hoosier School-Boy,’” and scores of other stories that have become juvenile classics. 


No lurid detective tales or foolishly sentimental love stories, but good, sound, healthful litera- 


Mrs. Burnett’s “ Little Lord 


The boy or girl who 


reads ST. NICHOLAS regularly for a year will not only cultivate a taste for good literature, but will unconsciously acquire as many facts 
about history, geography, and the arts and sciences as the average scholar learns about such matters at school in the same length of time. 
And information gleaned from an entertaining story is apt to be comprehended more thoroughly and remembered longer than that conned 
from a lesson book. Do you need such a magazine? If so, the March number — now ready — is a good number to begin with. Any 


newsdealer can supply it. 


Price, 25 cents a copy: $3.00 a year. 


Published by Tue Century Co., 33 East 17th Street, New-York. 


The Last Poem written by Mr. 


James Russell Lowell, en- 
titled “On a Bust of General 
Grant,” is given in the March 
Scribner’s Magazine. 


Ready To-day. Price 25 cents. 


Read also: 


Paris Theaters. 

Water Route, Chicago to the Sea. 
- Small Country Places. 
Stevenson’s Serial. 

American I)lustrators. 
Reflections of a Married Man. 


omy in Locomotives. _ 
Short Stories, Point of View, etc. 


NEW EASTER MUSIC. 


THE GATES AJAR, « Concert Exercise y 4 
Miss Jessie H. Brownand J. H. Filimore. It i 
beautiful and Impressive. Contains characters : 
A PILGRIM, FAITH and Hore, Cross BEARER and 
a CHORUS OF BELIEVERS, J) fay be given by girls 
only, or by girls and boys. 

DAY OF VICTORY, « Concert Exercise com- 
piled by J. H. Fillmore. New Music, Recitations 
and Readings of a triumphant and victorious 
character. Price of each of the above, 5c.; 5c. 
per dozen, postpaid ; $1.00 per 100, not prepaid. 


NEW EASTER ANTHEMS. 
He Liveth unto God................... Gabriel, 1c. 
Christ is Risen. O'Kane, 


He who Died is Risen 
Break Forth in Singing......... 


Herbert, 6c. 
.Herbert, 

THE MUSICAL MESSENGER for March 
abounds in Easter Music forchoirs. The cheapest 
way to get choir music is to take it, $1.00 per year; 
special rates to clubs; single copy, Lic. 


SONGS FOR THE HARVEST FIELD 


for Sunday Schools and Gospel Meetings, by Chas. 

H. Gabriel, is receiving generous praise ‘from the 

press and the ey It is equal to the best of its 
class. Price. 35c.; $3.60 per dozen, not prepaid. 


FILLMORE BROS. Publishers, 
‘41 W. SIXTH ST., | or 40 BiBLe House, 
CINCINNATI O. NEW YORK. 


For Musicat Peopte. 


Easter Music. All kinds for Sunday-Schools 


and Churches, Complete list furnished on appli- 
cation. #. W. Root’s New Course in Singing 
for the Male and Female Voice. The clearest 
and most concise methods in existence. Price of 
each volume §1. $2.00 in Story 


of a Musical Life, by G eo. F. Root. A most 
fascinating autobiography, by one of America’s 
best known Price $1.25. King 


. Murray, a charming new 
Cantata for children. Price 30 cents. Popular 
College Songs, The best collection in the mar- 
ket, contains the latest and best songs, » ose. 
Price 50 cents, Anthem Jewels, i P 
Danks. Anthems for and 
services, offertory, etc., etc.. pages. x 
cents. Collections of Lattet and Beat 
ocal and Instrumental Music. Complete 
hists of contents furnished on application. 
contains anthems and 
vl HE, MUSICAL VISITOR organists, in addition 
to choice reading matter. Published 
Price 15 cents a single copy, $1.50 a year. 
terms to clubs, 
——PUBLISHED BY— 


The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Root & Sons Muate Co.. The John Church Coe,, 
goo Wabash Are. 1> E. 16th St., New York, 


Rudeness, by Jas. R 


monthly. 
Special 


THE NEW SONG BOOK 


GOSPEL HYMNS No. 6 


By SANKEY, McGRANAHAN, and STEBBINS 
Believed by many te be the best of the series. 


Eent by mail on receipt of 35 cents. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR EDITION 
OF GOSPEL HYMNS No. 6 


Contains 16 Pages more than Regular Edition. 
Sent by mail on receipt of 40 cents. 


ohn Church Co. 
. 4th St., Cincinnati 
E. 6th St., New York 


The Biglow & Main Co. 
76 East oth St , New York. 
Randolph St. ‘Chicago. 


HOLLAND). FICTION SERIES 


ELINE VERE 


By Louis] Couperus. Translated from the 
Dutch by J. T. GREIN. With an Intro- 
duction by EDMUND GossE. 12mo. Cloth, 
$1.co.! 


Eline Vere. a work crowned by the Dutch Academy, 
is a story of modern life in The Hague. It is the 
first novel in the Holland Fiction Series announced 
by D. Appleton &,Co.,a series which, will present 
the choicest results of the modern literary revival in 
Holland. 

In!offering this series to American readers the 
publishers feel that they are opening a field of profit 
and enjoyment as distinctive and as fresh as the 
fields of Russian {fiction and of Spanish oe 
twelve years ago. 


For saleby all booksellers ; or wiil be sent by mail on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


1,3 & § Bonp STREET, NEw YORK 


“A SWEET FACE.” 


Everybody says that. But is 
it nota steone face? Could this 
woman te nonsense? Look 

No other writer ot to-da 

| be more read in 1892 on bo 
Po ob of the ocean than ANNIE 
SWAN. Scotland 1s proud of 
her, and America is welcoming 
as a true, cheery and win- 
4.4ning apostle ‘of chastity, tem- 
mae perance, filial duty and conjugal 
Try her Gates of 
en,” “ Kriar and Palm,” 
“ Maitland of Lauriston,” “Who Shall 
rve,” “ Carlowrie,” or any other of the shining 
list. One dollar each, postpaid. Special price’ on 

selections of three or five. 


ORANSTON & STOWE, American Publishers, 
Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louisa 


A world of curious facts, queer 
fancies, and anecdotes 

rom th - earliest days 
boo ers, or 


“SMOKING 


4 the present time. Price 2 + 


— BOOK CoO., Publishers 
Arbuckle Building, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


pything sith 


| Beecher | 
Books | 


New York City. 
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MACMILLAN & COS 


NEW BOOKS 


A New Book by the Rev. Stopford A. Brooke. 


Short Sermons 


By the Rev. Stoprorpd A. BROOKE. 
cloth, $1.75. 


I2mo, 


Village Sermons 


Preached at Whatley. By the late R. W. 
CHURCH, M.A., D.C.L., Dean of St. Paul’s. 
12mo, cloth, $1.75. 


New and Cheaper Edition. 12mo, $1.50. 


The Oxford Movement 


Twelve Years, 1833-1845. By the late R. W. 
CHURCH, M.A., D.C.L., Dean of St. Paul’s. 
New Edition. 12mo, $1.50. 


The Leading Ideas of the 
Gospels 


By WILLIAM ALEXANDER, D.D., D.C.L. A 
new edition, revised and greatly enlarged. 
12m, cloth, $1.75. 


New and Cheaper Edition, 2 vols., 12mo, $4.00. 
Life of 
Archibald Campbell Tait 


ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. By 
RANDALL THOMAS Davipson, D.D., Dean 
of Windsor, and WILLIAM BENHAM, B.D., 
Hon. Canon of Canterbury. In 2 vols., 
12mo, $4.00. 


” “It abounds in incidents, studies of character, and 
ope | narration of events of far-reaching importance.’’ 
‘ertor. 


Now Ready. Vols. /.tolV. samo, $1.25 each. 
Sermons Preached in 
Lincoln’s Inn 


By FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE. 
completed in six volumes. Vol. IV. 
cloth, $1.25. 


To be 
I2mo, 


Now Ready, Price $1.00 


Mrs. Humphry Ward's New Novel 


“ ... Is a great advance upon ‘ Robert 
Elsmere.’”—Chicago Tribune. 


THE HISTORY OF 


DAVID GRIEVE 


By Mrs. Humphry Ward 
Author of “ Robert Elsmere.” 
12mo, cloth gilt, $1.00. 
“What sorrows, what repenta sins. 
heart-searchings, and brain-cudgelings 
through. we eave to our readers to find out for themselves. 
They will find more than this. They will find thoughts 
which stimulate and passag assages which burn. . . . They will 
find a fearless grappling with the things that are, treated 
as only a woman, hig _ and re, can treat 
these things.”’"—Saturday Review. 


“*Mrs. Humphry Ward’s new story is at once stron ly 
realistic and and vari illustrative of t 
currents of modern thought. . . . It deals not only with 
the religious rroblems which are being discussed with in- 
creasing zest throughout the civilized world, but it brings 
in question those essentially modern views of the influence 
of heredity and temperament upon life which are doing so 
much to modify the old dogmatic conclusions. It is em- 
phatically a b Beye of the period, and is informed through- 

by t Zeitgeist . written with surprisin 
five, .. . deeply interesting throughout, an 
a very remarkable creation... . Fina ally, it must be said 
that ‘Tue History or Davip Grigve’ 1s A REMARK- 
ABLY POWERFUL, WELI-GUITAINED INTERESTING, AND 
WELL-WRITTEN NOVEL. certainly requires some 
thought in its readers, for a thought has gone to its 
com ition. ut it will reward ¢ attention, and once re 
it will be remembered.”"—New Vork Tribune. 


** We have been under the spell of this book, and m 
acknowledge its power asa romance. The pulse of genius 
throbs in pt, ame the of a great imagination plays 
over it.”"— 

*.*4 Library is in 
with the Library Edition of “ Ro 
vols., $3.00. 


MACMILLAN & CO. 
112 Fourth Avenue, - - New York 


aration, un ae 
Elsmere.” 


St. Paul’s Cathedral. 


By Mrs. VAN RENSSELAER, magnif- 
icently illustrated by Josern PEN- 
NELL witb fifteen large engravings. 


The U. S. Fish Commission. 


By RICHARD RATHBUN, with nine- 
teen interesting illustrations. 


Paderewski. 
Two articles, “A Critical Study” 
by WILLIAM Mason, and “A Bio- 
graphical Sketch" by Fanny Mor- 
nis Smita, for which the great 
Polish pianist has furnished much 
interesting material. With an ex- 
quisitely engraved frontispiece 
portrait and a sketch by IRVING 
WILEs of Paderewski at the piano. 


Beginning of a Novelette 
by Hamlin Garland. 
“Or Pap’s Flaxen,” a three-part 
story of Dakota life, by the author 

of “* Main Traveled Roads,” ete. 
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Copyright, 1892, by Tax Currvar Co. 


Sold evtrywhere ; price 25 cents, $4.00 a year. 
THE CENTURY CO., 33 East 17th Street, New York. 


An interesting number, richly illustrated. Ready Tuesday, March 1st. 
CONTAINING: 


E. C. Stedman on ‘‘Poetry.”’ 


“Oracles Old and New,” the first 
of the series of articles by the dis- 
tinguished poet, EDMUND CLAR- 
ENCE STEDMAN, on “The Nature 
and Elements of Poetry.” 


Three Complete Stories, 


Including “Our Tolstoi Club,” an 
illustrated story of the suburbs of 
Boston, and “ Gay’s Romance,”’ by 
Mrs. BURTON HARRISON, author 
of “ The Anglomaniacs,” etc. 


Also “An Acquaintance with Hans 
Christian Andersen” by H. H. Boy- 
ESEN; “The Farmer and Railway 
Legislation” by HENRY C. ADAMS; 
chapters of the novels by KIPLING 
and BALESTIER and by Dr. 8. WEIR 
MITCHELL; brief papers on “ John 
8. Sargent,” “The Illinois of Lin- 
coln’s Time,” “A Remarkable Trial 
by Jury,” ete.; poems by THOMAS 
BAILEY ALDRICH and others, etc. 


Published by 


Popular Science Monthly 


FOR MARCH 


New Chapters in the Warfare of Science. 
XV. Astronomy. By Anprew D. Wuire. An 
account of the strenuous exertions of Catholic and 
Protestant theologians to suppress the scientific teach- 
ings of Copernicus and Galileo. 

Musical Instruments.—The Organ. (Illus- 
trated.) By Danisti Spittane. Describes some 
of the largest instruments in the United States, and 
shows what advances American organ-builders have 
made in their art. 

Social Statistics of Cities. By Carrot. D. 
Wricut. A comparison of the area. population, cost 
of streets, police and fire departments, water, lighting, 
etc., in fifty cities of the United States. 

The Cotton Industry of Brazil. By Joun C. 
Branner. Describing the primitive modes of pro- 
ducing cotton in the greatest republic of South 
America, with a prediction as to the future of the 


industry. 
OTHER ARTICLES ON 


Domestic ANIMALS IN INDIA ; 
AUSTRALIAN Marsuptat Mote (illustrated); 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF JUSTUS Von LigBIG: Way- 
Optics (illustrated); Morat Epucasitity: Dar- 
WINISM IN THE URSERY; SKETCH OF PROFESSOR 
Ferret (with portrait). 


Tue 
AvuTo- 


50 cents a number; $5.00 a year. 


D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK 


EDUCATIONAL 


New York, New York City. 
TEA AGENCY 


Established 1855. ry 14TH 


Connecticut, Hartford. 
OODSIDE SEMINARY. For Girls. 


Every advantage for culture, study, and health. 
Miss SARA J. SMITH, Principal. 


Trest, N. Y. 


MASSACHUSsETTs, Concord. 
ONCORD HOME 


Twenty-five boys prepared f scientific 
school, or business. All the advant yes of of tana life com- 
bined with best mental and physical trainin Buildi ildings 
new, and constructed according to latest models ; seventy- 


five acresof ground. JAMES S. GARLAND, Master. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, so Bromfield Street. 
ASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
No charge to school officials for teachers. 
E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 18 Newbury Street. 
ISS ABBY H. JOHNSON’S HOME AND 
om DAY SCHOOL for Young Ladies reopens Octo- 
I, 890. 
Superior o unities for the study of Language, 


Literature, H 


New Jexssy, Trenton. 
HE DUPUY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
A school for boys backward in im thele studies. 


Only 
boardi ils. Thorough trai Terms \ 
gix boarding D MONTANYE 


Who? When? and What? 


BIRD’S-EYVE VIEW OF CIVILIZATION 
Authors, Discoverers, Inventors, 
Artists, and Composers. 


. Valuable addition to our Books of Reference. 
* Sincerely thy friend, Joun G. WuittTier.”’ 


On sale at all beoksellers. Price 50 cents. 
PUBLISHING OFFICE, 52 East 23d St., N. Y. 


New York, New York City, 525 Park Ave., cor. 61st St. 
AS CLASSES FOR GIRLS 

mn Oct. 1. Preparation for the Columbia :— 
H Examinations, 
women; number limited; 


special atte 
elocution, and physical culture ; y instruction and prac- 
tice, in Delsarte 


WHITON and LOIS A. BANGS. 


arnard, and other colle 
ntion to 


New Yorx, Canandaigua. 
RANGER PLACE SCHOOL for young ladies. 
MissCAROLINE A. COMSTOCK, Pres. 


PFI Samples of 
comes 
resul 

REIELD T Sick ck Headaches 


New Yorx, Clinton. 
OUGHTON SEMINARY 
For My strated ADIES 
tages tra 
BENEDICE 


ctually and Mastered in 
FRE N Cc H te 


Cc ER M A Dr. Rosenthal's Meisterschaft System. 


(380th thousand.) All subscribers, 
$5.00 each for each language, become actual pupils of Dr. Ros- 
enthal who corrects all exercises, and corresponds with them in 
regard to difficulties which may eccur. Sample copy, Part I, 


25 cents. Liberal terms to Teachers. SPANISH 


MEISTERSCHAFT PUB. CO 


196 .- TALI AN 


- — 
| 
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Railways and Pleasure 
Resorts of America 


A copy of any one of the following books 
and pamphlets will be sent on request to a 
reader planning to visit the locality described, 
by the Recreation Department of The Chris- 
tian Union, New York. 


Innsbruck, Austria: Capital of Austrian 
Tyrol. Special Supplement describing Social 
Life and Educational Institutions. [llus- 
trated. 

Lakewood, N. J., A Description of. Also, 
Laurel House and Laurel-in-the-Pines. 20 
pages, illustrated. 

Lebanon, Mo. Magnetic Wells, Description 
of, etc. 20 pages 

Mobile, Ala. A Winter and Health Resort. 
21 pages. 

Montreal in Winter. 
Resort. Issued by the Windsor Hotel. 
pages, illustrated. 

Pomona, Los Angeles County, Cal., Illus- 
trated and Described. 12 pages, illustrated. 

Suwanee, Fla. On the Famous Suwanee 
River. The Suwanee Sulphur Springs. 
20 pages, illustrated. 

Tours, The Thomas Foreign. Twelfth Season. 

f Organized and Managed Throughout by 
C. F. Thomas, D.D. 40 pages. 


Canada as a Winter 
16 


ARE YOU GOING TO FLORIDA? 

If so, there is no pleasanter way to get there than 
to go on one of the handsome and commodious 
steamers of the Clyde pe Line direct to 
Jacksonville, thus securing a delightful ocean voyage 
of three days. e Clyde Line Is the only line run- 
ning through eames between New York and 
Jacksonville. and their ships are fitted throughout 
with every modern appliance to insure the comfort 
and safety of passengers. Three steamers leave New 
York every week (Monday, » Weqneeany, and Friday), 
from Pier 29, East River, for Jacksonville,via Charles- 
ton, connecting at Jacksonville with the St. John’s 
River steamers for Sanford and intermediate points. 

For full information in regard to sailings, etc., 
apply to A. J. Cole, Passenger Agent, No. 9 Bowling 

reen, New York. 


NATURE HAS MADE VERMONT 
A SUMMER HOME FOR 
CITY PEOPLE 


What the Green Mountain Summer Home 
Co. is: a company organized under the laws 
of the State of Vermont to build summer 
homes for city people in the Green Mountains. 
The place selected is but 5% hours from New 
York or Boston. Railroad runs direct to the 
camp, which is in the largest wilderness in New 
England, outside of Maine. Elevation, 1,500 
to 3,500 feet; spruce, hemlock, and balsam 
forest. Each stockholder holds a bond of 
$250, which draws him 6 per cent. interest, for 
which he is given privileges of a place that 
would cost him $15,000 to build and $1,000 a 
year to maintain; also a building lot if he 
wishes it. The fishing is fine, as they protect 
it. Hay fever, consumption, and malaria are 
unknown. You get all this for actually no 
expense. Good references given and required. 
Does it atttract you? If so, write 

H. W. MARTIN, 


Murray Hill Hotel, New York. 


PPLETONS HAND-BOOK 

OF WINTER RESORTS. Com- 

plete information as to winter sani- 

tariums, and places of resort in the 

United States, West Indies, Bermudas, and 

Mexico. Revised to date. With ——_ Illus- 

trations, Railroad Fares, etc. t all book- 
stores. 50 cents. 


Arkansas 


Park Hotel 


HOT SPRINGS, ARK. 


A new, modern-built, fireproof, and strictly first-class hotel, 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 
The Most Elegant Bath-house in the Country. 


| superbly appointed; sanita 
~ perf pacious observatory ; delightf “¢- park 
i answered. 
t. Louis, to Hot 


an nds. rompt 
Tak e Iron Mountain Rall way, St 
ON, MANAGER. 


‘Winter Homes 


Spring Haunts 
‘ Summer Resorts 


Whatever section of America you are desir- 
ous of visiting or knowing about, the Recre- 
ation Department is ready to send, on re- 
quest, printed matter describing that section. 


FREE OF 


The pamphlet, circular, or card of any hotel or resort, the time-table of any 
railroad in America, the sailings of any steamer touching the American shore, and 
the announcement of any tour to any part of the world, may be had on request. 
Don’t hesitate to ask for what you want. 


Recreation Department, The Christian Union, New York 


CHARGE 


New Jersey 


City 


) You wi 


are secure 0 


N. J., the far-famed health - 

( blessndneen or blues,—it depends on w here you sta 


evena cold, rainy day,—where heated 

) house, make you independent of weather. 
comfort in storm or a 


A VISIT TO ATLANTIC: 


leasure yt 4 either delight or disgust, 


ill find a new joy in a spring visit—if you. choose a house where you can enjoy 


THE 


ddress 


charm or chill, . 


grate fires, hot and cold sea-water baths in the ‘ 
E CHALFONTE invalids and pleasure-seekers > 


Sent free. 


ou what the house is like. 


Address THE CHALFONTE, Atlantic Ci 
BPE BPP PB BP BBB DA ADD ADD 


Arkansas 


, Hot Springs, Arkansas 
The New Waverly Hotel 


Situated on an elevation North and above Bath Houses; 
utiful and unobstructed scenery, pure mountain 
ne spring of cool flowing water on prem 
the door. 
Strictly first-class, 
M. WOOD & BI D.  WHILDEN, 
Lessees and Managers. 


ises. Two lines 


ous a 


California 


HOTE 


L RAMONA 


the pooutiful little’ sity of of San Luis Obispo, 
. Pamphlets free. 


KE, Manager. 


Illustrated book 
request by 


LOS ANGELES : Hollenbeck Hotel 


Southern sent on 


Y & SON. 


ication. 


SAN MARCOS HOTEL 
SANTA BARBARA, California 
book describing: Santa Barbara sent free on 


A. SHEPARD, Manager. 


Colorado 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo. : The Antlers 


IN A DRY CLIMATE 
FROM RAINY [SEASONS, 
MOUNTAINS, 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF, 


AND EXCELLENCE OF CUISINE AND SERVICE. 
CAFE, A LACARTE, OPEN FROM 6 A.M. TO MIDNIGHT, 
DINING ROOMS WITH SERVICE OF ROYAL WORCESTER, DELINIER, 
REDON, COPELAND, ROYAL VIENNA AND HAVILAND WARES, 86YSTEM 
OF SANITATION THE MOST PERFECT IN EXISTENCE. 


Illustrated book, describing at orado ings. ¢ gent on 
request by ARNE 
THE 


HOTEL METROPOLE, 


DENVER. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 


WITH PERPETUAL SUNSHINE, FREEDOM 
AND AT THE FOOT OF THE ROCKY 


UNSURPASSED FOR ELEGANCE OF APPOINTMENT 


RESTAURANT AND 
PRIVATE 


BUSH & ADSIT. 


FLORIDA 


THREE CHARMING 
WINTER RESORTS 


Tre TAMPA BAY HOTEL 
TAMPA 
Described rominent writer as “‘a modern 
wonder of the by 
Magnificent in its BB AN furnishings and sur- 
roundings. OPEN 
* KING, Manager. 


THE 


WINTER PARK 
Now Open for the Season i 


Appointments, service, and cuisine unsu sed, 
F. C. CAMPBELL, M 


THE INN 


PORT TAMPA 


On the pier, over the waters of Tampa Bay. A 
unique strwctare, richly furnis and complete im 
every detail of service. Facilities for midwinter 
bathing and boating. 

OPEN THE ENTIRE YEAR. 


C. E. HOADLEY, Manager. 


For circulars and other information, apply te 
Hotel Managers or to 
J. D. HASHAGEN, Eastern Agent, 
FRED. ROBLIN, Trav. Pass. Agent, 


261 BROADWAY, NEW YORE 


SUWANEE 


SULPHUR SPRINGS 


No prettier spot in Florida for the tourist or pleasure 
seeker. Steam launch and row-boats Way Down Ugon 
the Suwanee River.” Alligators and hunting in{ abun- 
dance. Buildings and appointments first-class. Rheuma- 
tism, Dyspepsia, and Kidney troubles yield at once to the 
virtues of its waters. Handsomely illustrated book of 20 
pages sent free by 

H. P. DRIVER, Manager, . 
Suwanesg, Florida, 


Florida 
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Florida 


North Carolina 


A Pleasant Family House 


Just opened, and open to May 1st, opposite 
Tue VALENCIA, is the 


DUMMET HOUSE 


: Corner St. George and St. Francis Streets, 
ST. AUGUSTINE, - FLORIDA 


“The St. George 
ST. AUGUSTINE, FLA. 
The leading and pgclect Family Hotel. In the very 
gral, masagemen a cuisine of s superior excel ence. 
D. TYLER, R, Proprietor. 
LORIDA 
For full information send a two-cent stamp for copy 
of SOUTH FLORIDA MESSENGER. 
Lock Box 253, TAMPA, FLA. 


Georgia 


THE MARSHALL 


SAVANNAH, Ga. 
European Method. H. N. FISH, Proprieter 


Missouri 


The GASCONADE 


LEBANON, Mo. 


The Magnetic Water Bathing Resort. Open 
all the year. Lebanon Magnetic Water has no 
in the cure of speumate and nervous ents. 

rite for pamp 


New Jersey 


ROSELLE, N 


New, ts. Artesian water. AZ 
the year. 


The Misses Brodrick, 
Clifton Ave, Between 2d and 3d Sts,, LAKEWOOD, N. J. 
PRIVATE BOARD. 


LAKEWOOD, N. J 


LAUREL HOUSE’ 


OPEN OCTOBER TO JUNE. 


LAUREL-IN-THE-PINES 


OPEN DECEMBER TO JUNE. 


These houses have every modern improvement, and 
accommodate seven hundred guests. 
Western Union Telegraph and Long-Distance Tele- 
e. For terms, etc., address 


PLUMER & PORTER, MANAGERS 


HEALTH RESORT 
Baker House, Vineland, N. J. 


Pure air, pure water ; fine climate; no malaria. Terms 
$2 per day ; ; $7 to $10) per week. 
Ss. R. FOWLER, Prop. 


KENILWORTH INN, Asheville 


ountaine of North Carolina.—The Land of 
Ideal Resort. 


private and public ele- 

cuisine, music, livery. eat- 

rato, mmbing exception plete in 
its ap intmenis strictly frst 160 acres, 
and the park of Mr. The pagent air; 
pe urest phe the mostiextended views ; the Health- 
lest Resort uthern exposure. Send 

utifull ustrat . 
WALTER BROWNING, Manager. 


South Carolina 


The Charleston Hotel 


k all Southern — will 
Sve nown 
attached to diffe. ent 
appurtenances which 


Prop. 


8. C. 


contains 


THE UNRIVALED 
WINTER RESORT 


ach, “washed the waters 
ampton Roads. 
equab es it an all-the-year-round resort, 
unsurpassed “nealthfulness and general attepction, It 
is the rendezvous for prominent foxury. and ons, 
and an atmosphere of comf co and tefinement 

Dress parade, 

etc., the fort. Send for pamph 
F. N. PIKE, Manager. 


py 

a few 
along a beautiful sand 
Chesa Bay and 


WINTER IN THE SOUTH 


The HOTEL WARWICK 


NEWPORT NEWS 
NEAR OLD POINT COMFORT, VA. 


Offers a most attractive and conventant Winter Retreat 
for tamilies and transient Ait rculars, etc., on 
a te R. SWIN TON, Ne 
> B. ORCUTT, Broadway, New York. 


Austria 


uropean Winter and Summer Reso 
University town Tyrol, Austria, 1,900 
ve the sea, with dry, bracing cli ate. 
su 
ne; imodern conveniences. rming E: 
inent ease Best references. Illus- 
trat ona 
pampiness LANDSEE, Proprietor. 


New York 


Dr. Strong’s Sanitarium 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


A popular resort for health, change, rest, or recreation 
all the year. Elevator, electric bells, steam, open fire- 
places, sun-parlor and promenade on the roof. Dry, tonic 
air; marvelous waters; winter sports. Massage, Turkish. 
Russian, Roman, Electro-thermal, all baths and all 
remedial appliances. Send for illustrated circular. 


North Carolina 
ASHEVILLE, North Carolina 


HOTEL BELMONT 


Mineral water, Jersey milk and cream, creamery butter 
tenderloin steak. Write for the balance. 
JOHN 8. MARSHALL, Drescror. 


om improvement of first-class 
: inten or curable patient 
R tic, Dietetic ic, and s 
r treatment as required in the individual 


al ane local nutrition and bgevention Re the 


TOURS 


PENNSYLVANIA 


‘TOURS! 


CALIFORMA 
AND MEXICO 


Leaving the EAST for CALIFORNIA FEB- 
RUARY 24th, MARCH 24th, APRIL 20th, 
and MEXICU FEBRUARY 10th, 1892. 


FORMING TRIPS OF VARIABLE DURATION 
Most Superbly Appointed TOURS ever offered 
Limits the 


EXCURSION TICKETS 


wishes of tourists, including ALL TRAVELIN 
PENSES, will be sold at the most liberal rates. 


For Itineraries, Reservations of S , and all informa- 
oy apply to Tourist Agent ennsylvania Railroad, 


with Return 


9 Broadway, New York, or 233 South Fourth 
Philadel hia. 
Chas. E. Pugh, J. R. Wood, 
General Manager. General Passenger Agent. 


A Trip thro’ Wonderland— 
Yellowstone National Park; 
to Puget Sound, California, 
and Alaska, via the 


NORTHERN 
RAILROAD 


IS THE 


GRANDEST IN THE WORLD 


Perfect comfort is obtained at 
all of these resorts. 


Descriptive publications (hand-. 
somely illustrated) will be 
mailed to any address on 
application to General or 
District Passenger Agents,,. 
Nor. Pac. R. R., or to 


J.M.HANNAFORD, CHAS.S FEE, 
Gen’! Traffic Manager, Gen’! Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


CALIFORMA 


And all Pacific Coast and Puget 
Sound points are reached quickly 
and comfortably by the Chicago,. 
Union Pacific & North-Western 
Line. Solid Vestibuled Trains- 
of Palace Sleeping Cars, Free 
Reclining Chair Cars, and Superb. 
Dining Cars are run through. 
from Chicago to Portland, Ore- 
gon, with Pullman Drawing- 
Room Sleeping Cars through to: 
San Francisco without change. 
Dining Cars serve all meals en 
route. Tourist Sleeping Cars, 
providing completely, equipped' 
berths at a nominal /price, are 
also run between Chicago and 
San Francisco without change. 
Be sure that your tickets read 
via the Chicago & North-West- 
ern, Union Pacific, and Southern: 
Pacific Railways. 
F.N. S. 1-92. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Direct Fast Express Route 


TO THE MEDITERRANEAN 


New York to Genoa in less than Eleven Days- 


BY THE 
NORTH GERMAN LLOYD 8. CO. 
DIRECT ROUTE TO SOUTH OF FRANCE, 
THE RIVIERA, AND ITALY. 
Touching at Gibraltar to land passengers to Spain. 


Avoiding the wertnere Latitudes of the At- 
lade, Ene < Channel Crossing, and the long 


The fine, fast steamers FULDA and WERRA will sail . 
from NEW YORK for GIBRALTAR and Tr Aas 
DA, a7 FULD ER- 


GYPT 
MAN LLOYD STEAMERS every trem 
For full information in regard to these trips apply to 
OELRICHS & CO., 2 Bowling Green, a 


k; to th reation De of 
The ef hristian Union. 


| iTALy AND CENTRAL EUROPE 


all party sails sails from New York April 5 in in charge of: 
E. Bradford, seasen ; 


sui 
bel 
General ticket office in hote 
destination. E. H. JAC 
Virginia 
| 
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TOURS Horlick’s Financial 
Qld Dominion Steamship Company | seriaiy this week from last. The 


From Pier 26, Nerth River, foot of Beach St. Only | . _* an an i banks and institutions have, some of them, 
line without change between New York and Consumption is aways accompani d by wea fixed the minimum rate at which they will 


; digestion. Indige tion is often the first symp- 
' OLD POINT COMFORT tim of consumption, The prime object in a money on call at two per cent., _ 
Sailing Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays at 3°... | treatment is to supply a food that the patient | 1 this way perhaps the rate for money has 

shown a shadow of improvement, but funds 


landing passengers the following afternoon within 100 can di g est 
yards of Hygeia Hotel. Also same days for the Princess ome drug ound go begging wey 


Anne, Virginia Beach. Tickets include meals and state- 
room. To Old Point, $8.00; excursion, $13.00. Time A Food for Exchange is stiff, at about the prices at 
between New York and Old Point, 22 hours. General the close a week ago. The actual rate is 
Office, 335 West Street, New York. — ion) 3 fraction under the point where gold can 
A _ | aconsuming, wasting disease (consumption) is | # Pp g 
_ | found in Horlick’s Malted Milk: itis ready for | be exported, bot of $500,000 
: instant use, : nd contains th required fats com- | just at the close of the week on a speci 
F DE POTTER’S bined wih the other elements of nutrition | order from the Continent, due to the special 
Enropean and Oriental Tours — prepares form the | demand from Austria, which country is . 
‘ weakest stomach will digest and assimilate. : 
YEAR 
Three Magnificent Tours for 1892 Con Su m ptives 000 additional of the yellow metal. Yet 
Parties select and limited; arrangements unequaled ; : the Bank of England gains in her holdings 
eetetences. Seagrass he Old World, post | ,. quire fats. Mi'k fat is the best. It is readily and reserve this week, and the mystery 


digested when combined in t’e form of Horlick . 
A. DE POTTER, - Albany, N. Y. i. | . | of high rates of exchange here can only 
Malted Milk. Ask your physician about this be partially accounted for in the return 


food. 
EUROPEAN TOURS Sead | of securities from abroad. The 
SPECIAL FEATURES. SRLECT PARTIES.| .utrsteae) UC temper of the security markets there is 


Organized 1882. For “* Itinerary,” address one of more or less apprehension, due to 


HOWARD S. PAINE, A.M., M.D., Albany, N. Y. THE MALTED MILK CO. thet @ 
LADY experienced in European Travel will accom; foreign markets do not yet comprehend 
g pany a se ect party to vurope on a three months that it is sim ] im ssib] f ra f il- 
t ling May 18th. The party will also c d th pty impossivie £0 ree 
as onal uctor. Highest Award at Mechanics’ Fair, 1887 and 1890. ver coinage bill to become a law under the 
changed. For particulars. address ASTILIAN CRE AM 
| Mrs. J. F. ABBOTT, Hudson, N. Y. existing conditions prevailing in Congress. 
Paint and Ink from woolen This — from = other sae is a long- 
i Ca ete., i 
TWO-CENT stamp will carry Clothing Carpets.ete..and | continued one, and has resulted in pretty 


An invaluable article in every well depleting all lines Df American se- 


household. ep ee curities and shares in the London and 


this paper to your friend in any 
ior sale by lea 


part of the United States, Canada, or 


4 ryGoods Dealers and Grocers. i 4 
Mexico, after you have read it and | Bette by Mall, sce. | markets 
“tt th F.C. Lord, Agt., West Rexbary The Washington Bureau of Statistics 


trade results, for the principal articles, for 


A C e of _ aoe, a year ago noticed that my qokics and js were gwell- the month of January. ‘Lhe result is a 
and a consultation wi r. G. J. Muivane, of Tope 
as developed the fact that I had Bri i's disease, his anal aa showing great surprise. It was thought that a fall- 
am —_ e presence of a large amount of albumen in my urine. I contin- | ; 
6 ; ® ued to travel, ~ im that I could not afford alee up my posi- Ing off, in breadstuff expo rts would be 
Bri ht S Disease tion on the road. kept myself under close medical treatment, | recorded for January, but the figures are 
£ but the swelling and unfavorable symptoms increased so steadily : 
no longer do my work. yo-examined, the very large, and indeed remarkable. Bread- 
said my condition was ical, a t = 

Springs. I anvived J cor a resident physician, gave up med cine, and hive stuffs, provisions, cotton, and petroleum 

regularly the Ferro-Manganese and Sulpho-Saline waters and the hot t t " i j j 
rapid, and instead of being a weak, emaciated, dropsical wreck, Iam to-day a hearty, robust man, weighing 1¢5 pouods, _— the four articles — = the report, 
and with eplendid appetite and digestion, feeling better than a . and, judging from these, we estimate the 

ave in ten years. ere remains no trace o ic 

swelling or albumenuria I believe the waters and. baths Excelsior Springs general result to be a favorable trade bal- 
saved my life. Y. H. JOHNSON, with E. , ol Ww. Meier, ance of from twenty-seven to thirty mill- 


t. Louis, Missouri; August 8, 1891. rite for illustrated . * | 10n dollars for the month. € Dusheis 0 

pamphlet_ descriptive of THE ELMS§-capacity soo Ask for M 

guests. One of the most charming all-yearroun yennets bo the Bottled Waters ISSOUP1 | wheat and corn gone out for the month 
merica, ress £ xrcelsior Springs Company, are 33, 5 5 4,694,with a valuation of $30,1 47;- 


ee 281. Of this there were 19,422,675 bush- 
els of wheat and 14,132,019 of corn, com- 
pared with shipments in January, 1891, of 
9,051,631 bushels of wheat and 1,325,811 
of corn. Shipments of corn for the month 
—which have now commenced in earnest 
—as given above, were almost as large as 
for the six months preceding. The wheat 
shipments given above are more than 
double the shipments made in January, 
1891. The balance of trade in our favor 
for the seven months ending with January, 
this year, is about $183,000,000, which 1s 
conclusive proof that there is yet a very 
large indebtedness to be balanced. It is 
estimated that only about one-third of 
1891’s wheat crop has up to the present 
time been moved from first hands. This 


COMPOUND SYRUP OF HYPO 


PHOSPHITES fact, together with the phenomenal corn 
pissw res Consumption, Bronchitis, Coughs, Colds, Scrofula, and all Wasting crop and the unprecedented movement of 

ses. 
; it is pleasant and palatable totake as honey. Does not produce Nausea, it to market, now beginning to show up, 
and is easily A would indicate very heavy exports for the 

en ning effects are almost im : ; 
itdoes not come up to assert itself semi-occasionally after being swal- next three months, which will also be the 
“a front Or BONE a d MUSCLE, it purifies the Blood, and heavy season for imports. 
Ss a re ro an 

patients gain rapidly in wei ght while taking it. railway earnings for the first and second 
itisa true Emulsion, the only onethatis “weve ory weeks in February are highly satisfactory. 
" hat never | nas & thick, gummy, and greasy blob at the top upse Eighty-seven roads for the first week, now 
itis used in all the leading hospitals. reported, show an increase of 10.97 per 


bed b in the United States > 
an physicians cent., and forty-one roads, reporting for 


THE BEST EMULSION IN THE MARKET. 5.55 per, cant., with 
Ask your Druggist for it, AND TAKE NO OTHER. promise of a much heavier percentage of 
increase when the list is more complete. 


Lawre’ce Mass. The ret £ the Union Pacific Com. 
MAGEE EMULSION manufacturers, Mass. the returns of the Union Pacic Com 
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gross increase of $454,925 and a net in- 
crease of $643,238 for the month. These 
are phenomenal returns, but many of the 
large and small roads show up well. The 
market for the week has quieted down 
much from the conditions of a week ago. 
The Reading deal reported has become a 
fact, and the prices have settled down to 
figures where they seem to be very solid, 
in all of the Reading issues. The general 
market has been irregular, with prices not 
varying much from the figures*of last week, 
excepting in some stocks which have made 
special advances and some which have 
receded. 
The bank statement is as follows: 


$10,279,700 


Legal tenders, decrease. ......... 592,400 
Deposits, increase. 9,689,900 
Reserve, 2,796,275 


This leaves the banks with about $30,750, 
ooo surplus reserve. 
WALL STREET. 


FINANCIAL 


AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Office, 
Company's Building 


308 and 310 
Walnut Street 


Philadelphia 
$500,000 00 
rve for Reinsurance an 

all other claims............ 2,286,388 25 


Surplus over all Liabilities... .. 307,152 28 
TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1892, 


$3,093,540-53 


H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
T, Vice-President. 


THO 
HAS. P. PER 
CHARD MARIS. Secret and Treas. 
JAMES B. YOUNG. Actuary. 


The Question of 
Safety 


comes first with prudent 
investors. Next, profit. 
We send, free, a little book 
on ‘Safe Investments,” 
which will be of value to 
you. 


The Provident 
Trust Co. 


Please mention The Christian Union 


The withdrawal privilege and 
sinking fund mortgage of them- 
selves commend our securities 
to careful investors. When to 
these features are added higher 
returns than can be had else- 
where, city mortgage security, 
and State inspection, what more 
can be desired? Our pamphlet 
tells the story. Read it? Free. 


Money with this Association will 


The Home Sav- 
ings and Loan | ¢®f® nearly Three Times as much 
ssociation as in an ordinary savings bank, 
of Minneapolis. | and can be withdrawn at 30 
Assets, $700,000. | gays’ notice. 
t Man 


533 Drexel Building, PHILADELPHIA 


Subscriptions will be received at 


Atlantic Trust Co. 


39 William Street, New York, 


Hamilton Trust Co. 


191 Montague Street, Brooklyn, 


Fidelity Title and Deposit Co. 


}781 Broad St., Newark, N. J., 


For 3,000 Shares Seven Per Cent. Preferred 
iCumulative Stock, $100 Each, 
OF THE) 


“Domestic” Sewing Machine Co. 
Established 1862. 
CAPITAL, $2,000,000 


$300,000 (only) 7 Per Cent. Preferred Cumu- 
lative Shares are offered for sale. 


ALL SHARES ARE NON-ASSESSABLE, 
ENTAILING NO PERSONAL LIABILITY. 

The preferred shares are 7 per cent. cumulative, 
and the company reserves the right to retire the 
same at any time after five years,upon giving 60 days’ 
notice, on payment in cash of $110 per share and 
accrued These shares are 

a nt of twelve per cent. per annum dividend on 
the common shares, entitled to share the surplus 

rofits pro rata withthe common shares. The divi- 
dend on the preferred shares is payable on the first 
day of February, May, August, and November in 


each year. 
DIRECTORS: 
JOHN D. HARRISON, Newark, N. J., President. 
DAVID BLAKE, New York City, Vice-President. 
CALEB B. KNEVALS, New York City, 7reasurer. 
HENRY A. V. POST, New York City. 
ELIAS G. HELLER, Newark, N. J. 
JOHN DANE, Jr., New York City. 
GEO. BLAKE, Newark, N. J., Secretary. 
Registrar for Stockholders: 
ATLANTIC TRUST CU., New York. 


Payment ro per cent. on application, balance in jo 
days, or, if preferred. in installments of 10 per cent. 
each; the first installment to be due 3o days after 
allotment, and the remaining installments at inter- 
vals of 30 days. 

PROSPECTUS furnished, information 
given, and applications for the purchase of 
the shares will be received by the above com- 
panies, or at any of the Agencies of the 
Domestic Sewing Machine Co. 


A VALUABLE BOOK 


ENTITLED 


“Information About 
Investments” 


IN 
Irrigation Bonds, 
Fire Insurance, 


Savings Banks, 

Life Insurance, 

Water Bonds, Industrials, 

Railroads, Electric Lights, 
Can be had on application, or address 


Equitable Mortgage Co. 


208 Broadway, N. VY. 


Texas LoanSana Investments 


Fourteen Years’ Experience 


REFERENCES 


New York City: Independent and Christian Union News- 
panes; fatson & Lang, agents Bank of Montreal ; 
hird National Bank. 7 
San Antonio, Texas: Lockwood National Bank; San 
_Antonio National Bank. 
Edinburgh, Scotland: The Scottish-American Mortgage 
Co., Limited. 


For information, write to 


E. B. CHANDLER 


273 Commerce Street, San Antonio, Texas 


». F. Jayne & Co. 


MANAGERS OF ESTATES 
Investors in New York Real Estate and 
Mortgages for Residents and 
Non-Residents 


APPRAISERS AND BROKERS IN REAL ESTATES 
254 West Twenty-third Street and 
59 Liberty Street, NEW YORE 


New York Guaranty and 
Indemnity Co. 


59 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK, 
Mutual Life Building. 


CAPITAL, - - $2,000,000 
SURPLUS, - - - 500,000 


TRANSACTS A GENERAL BANKING AND 
TRUST COMPANY BUSINESS, AND SOLICITS 
THE ACCOUNTS OF CORPORATIONS, FIRMS 
AND INDIVIDUALS. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 


EDWIN PACKARD, President. 
ADRIAN ISELIN, Jr., Vice-President. 
GEO. R. TURNBULL, 2d Vice-President. 
HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas. and Sec. 

J. NELSON BORLAND, Assist. Secretary. 


DIRECTORS: 

Augustus D. Julliard, 
Richard A. McCurdy, 
Edwin Packard, 

Henry H. Rogers, 
Henry W. Smith, 

H. McK. Twombly, 
Frederic W. Vanderbilt, 
William C. Whitney, 
J. Hood Wright. 


Samuel D. Babcock, 
Frederic Cromwell, 
Josiah M. Fiske, 
Walter R. Gillette, 
Robert Goelet, 

George Griswold Haven, 
Oliver Harriman, 
Charles R. Henderson, 
Adrian Iselin, Jr., 


7%—HIGH GRADE—8% 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


OF CITIES AND COUNTIES 
In Amounts of 8500 and Up. Also 


8% GILT-EDGED FIRST MORTGAGES 


On Highly Improved City and Farm Prop- 
erty. Absolutely Safe. Write to 


WILLIAM M. BYERS 


813,388 Paid 


For Old Coius. Save all 
OLD COINS you before 1878, 
an 


d send 2 stamps for ilius- 


trated list. Shows the 
highest prices paid. W. W 
| ANTED | 


St., Boston, Mass. 


Solid 8% on Ist Mortgages. 


PUCET SOUND SAVINCS BANK. 
Tacoma, Washington. 

Refer to Continental! Nat. Bk., J. V. Farwell 
& Co.. Metropolitan Nat'l. Bk. and Rev. P.S Henson, 
D. D. Chicago. Pac. Nat. Bk. and Rv. A. B. Banks, 
D. D., Tacoma. Corresnondence solicited. 


Just Out. 


The little book 
we are 
sending free to 
~<" farmers this 
year is entitled 
“Good Crops or Poor Ones,” 
and shows that the question 
is one which each farmer 
can decide for himself. 
Given the right forms of 
lant food at the right time, 
n the right proportion and 
quantity to secure perfect 
results, all other conditions 
being favorable, the farmer's 
crops should be good ones. 
Such a combination is found 
in the Stockbridge Special 
Manures which stood at the 
head in the great prize com- 
petition. Made only by the 
BOWKER FERTILIZER Boston 
COMPANY, wey Vorx 


Send for new illustrated catalogue, y 


mailed free. 


The + a16-page monthly, devoted 

Sabbath Outlook ; to Sabbath Reform. Price, 
fifty cents ayear. Send for specimen copy, and examine 
valuable list of pecans. Free to all Reading Rooms. 
Room 100, Bible House, New York City. 


CA 
Something New 
= 
| |i 
i | 
| 
| 
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Outlook in Art 


The pictures belonging to Mr. J. Abner 
Harper were sold on the 23d and 24th at 
Chickering Hall, after having been on 
view at the Fifth Avenue Galleries. Most 
of them were by French or Italian artists, 
among them works by Jacque, Mauve, 
Diaz, Dupré, Corot, Lerolle, Troyon, one 
by Meissonier, and one by Couture. It 
was a charming collection, with not a poor 
picture in it, though all were not equally 
interesting, the majority being landscapes. 

At the American Art Galleries there 
have been on exhibition and been sold over 
four hundred pictures belonging to Mr. 
Louis Prang. The collection was the ac- 
cumulation of years, and in many cases 
there has been such growth and progress 
on the part of some of the artists that 
these old pictures of theirs look old-fash- 
ioned. But that did not detract from the 
interest of the exhibition, rather added to 
it; as did also the decorative element seen 
in the original designs for many of the 
Christmas and Easter cards that the pub- 
lic has known intimately in their printed 
form, and which it was a pleasure to see 
as they come from the artist’s hand. 

One of F. S. Church’s usual groups, a 
young girl and adeer, stood under a cloud 
of apple-blossoms which seemed almost to 
send out a breath of spring fragrance. 
Two charming pictures by Enneking hung 
near it. There were many by Thomas 
Moran in his early days, but Louis K. 
Harlow’s crisp marines and coast scenes 
have been Mr. Prang’s latest favorites. 
There was a large number of animal pic- 
tures, and birds painted both by Miss F. 
Bridges and by Giacomelli, the Italian. 
Both paint the little creatures delightfully, 
but the former gives them a more home- 
like character, which makes them very 
dear to the visitor’s heart. 


On the first floor, below the Prang col- 
lection, was an exhibition of some _ so- 
called Old Masters of the Dutch and 
Italian schools. The authenticity of the 
names attributed’ to them has, however, 
been disputed by those learned in the mat- 
ter, and the writer can only say that, in the 
opinion of one modest visitor, there were 
only about six pictures which, real or false, 
one would come to look at a second time. 
One was an old man by Tiepolo, one a 
boy by Porbus. There was an Albert 
Diirer, with a monogram large enough to 
carry conviction with it. 

At the National Academy of Design 
the Water-Color Society and the New 
York Etching Club gave their annual 
exhibition of work from February 1 to 27. 
The galleries never looked more attractive, 
perhaps because water-colors lend them- 
selves more easily to forming a decorative 
effect than do oils; something also may 
have been due to the taste of the committee 
that arranged the rooms and hung the 
pictures. The Etching Club modestly 
confined itself to the corridor, where there 
was room for all the contributions. So 
the visitor passed from a white room to a 
gold one, and so on in a continuous round 
of gay color. The time given to this 
exhibition was pleasantly spent—there 
was more to enjoy than usual, less to 
weary and make one wonder at the mon- 
strous waste of time and material. There 
was no place of honor, no conspicuous 
picture. Of impressionist pictures in the 
pronounced style there were few, but many 
of the landscapes were treated in a 


broader way than before this school came, 
at first to shock, later to convince the 
others that they had much to learn. Mr. 
Franzen used the style to express the heat 
of a July afternoon, Mr. C. Platt to repre- 
sent the chill of a frozen river. Six or 
seven Dutch artists sent pictures, but the 
American artists who have a flavor off the 
Dutch school in their style are more gatis- 
factory to the American taste. Such are 
Miss C. McCresney, Mr. Clark Crum, and 
Mr. H. W. Ranger, while Miss A. H ugen- 
holtz, who has lately adopted this country 
as her home, showed work that entitles 
her to a cordial welcome. At the end of 
one room hung a small picture of cattle, 
the black crape about it suddenly reminding 
the visitor of the too early death of the 
talented young artist, B. R. Fitz. 


The annual exhibition at the Philadel- 
phia Academy of Fine Arts this year, 
which will remain open till March 5s, has 
been an event of considerable importance 
to the artists outside the city, as well as to 
the local ones. For liberal invitations 
were sent to those of other cities, who 
responded with full contributions, and 
although a high standard was maintained, 
the works of some of the Philadelphians 
had to give place to these, whereby much 
jealousy and indignation was caused. Such 
must be the accompaniments of all exhibi- 
tions, but fortunately the public knows 
little of the quarrels behind the scenes. 
There was also room given to a large 
number of impressionist pictures, includ- 
ing some by Monet, which did not please 
the local artists who have not adopted 
that style, so they found in them another 
cause of fault-finding. But the unpreju- 
diced all say that the exhibition is more 
successful than any given in many years. 
There are a large number of portraits 
collected in one room, the place of honor 
being given to that of a girl in gray by 
E. C. Larbell, one of Boston’s young 
artists. Miss Cecilia Beaux, of Philadel- 
phia, has received a prize for her portrait 
work, this being the fourth time she has 
received the same honor. Other portraits 
of especial note are by Sargent, William 
Chase, and C. S. Pearce. In a room by 
themselves, and in response to a special 
invitation, are over forty paintings by 
R. W. Younoh, showing his work of the last 
three or four years, Among the outside 
artists represented, and whose names are 
well known over all the country, are 
Edward Simmons, J. Alden Weir, F. D. 
Millet, E. H. Blashfield, Kenyon Cox, and 
Will Low (the last two send the only nudes 
in the exhibition), Enneking, Robert Reid, 
Bolton Jones, Childe Hassam, F. K. M. 
Rehn, and many, many others. 


The Museum of Fine Arts in Boston 
has just received several handsome gifts, 
and the Trustees must be feeling very 
happy. Besides a numismatic collection 
and a bequest of money of more practical 
value in the form of legal tender of to-day, 
twelve valuable paintings, including some 
of the old Italian school and some of our 
own day, have been givenit. James Russell 
Lowell left a portrait of himself by Rouse, 
and several of the drawings by Walter 
Crane which have been on exhibition in 
the Museum this winter have been bought 
and presented to it. 

A portrait of Millet at the age of thirty, 
painted by himself, has been lent to the 
Museum hy the brother of the artist; and 
another friend has lent a picture of the 
old homestead, also painted by Millet’s 
own hand. 


46th 
ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


Connecticut Mutual 


Life Insurance Co. 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Net Assets, January 1, 1891.........- $57,289,094.04 
RECEIVED IN 


For Premiums ........ $4,504,814.55 
For Interest and Rents, 3,218,354.27 
Profit and Loss........ 81,310.18 
$7,3804,479.00 


$65,093,573-04 


DISBURSED | IN 


For claims by death 
and matured en- 
dowments...... $4,126,317.24 
Surplus returned to 
policy-holders.. . .1,161,209.56 
Lapsed and Sur- 
rendered Policies, 527,544.22 


TOTAL TO POLIcy- 
HOLDERS. $5,81 5,371.02 


Commissions to Agents, 
Salaries, Medical Exam- 
iners’ fees, Printing, Ad- 


vertising, Legal, Real 

Estate, and all other Ex- 

200 778,639.74 
ccce 


6,885,778.16 
BALANCE Net ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1891, $58,207,794.88 


SCHEDULE OF ASSETS 
Loans upon Real Estate, first lien .... $36,417,372.87 


Loans upon Stocks and Bonds ....... 39,782.50 
Premium Notes on Policies in force .. _1,569,873.30 
Cost of Real Estate owned by the 

7,185,284.70 


Cost of United States and other Bonds, 11,420,898.39 


Cost of Bank and Railroad Stocks.... 408,085.25 
cece 1,156, 563.85 
1,645.00 
Balance due from Agents, secured .... 8,289.02 
$58,207.794.88 
ADD 
Interest due and accrued, $944,190.26 
Rents accrued...... ..... 7,110.65 
Market value of stocks 
and bonds over cost... 425,487.70 
Net deferred premiums... 153,896.46 
$1,530.685.07 


Gross Assets, December 31, 1891..... $59,738,479.95 
LIABILITIES: 

Amount required to re- 
insure all outstanding 


Policies, net, Com- 
pany’s standard....... $52,765,312.00 
All other liabilities..... Q14,012.14 
$53,679,324.14 
by Company’s Standard.... $6,059,155.81 
SurRPLus by State Reports will exceed 6,650,000.00 
Ratio of expenses of management to 
Policies in force Dec. 31, 1891, 64,794, 


JACOB L. CREENE, President. 
JOHN M. TAYLOR, Vice-Pres't. 
EDWARD M. BUNCE, Sec’y. 
D. H. WELLS, Actuary. 


PHILIP S. MILLER, General Agent 
1 Wall Street, Cor. Broadway 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Inquiring Friends 

, [Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any sub- 
ject to The Christian Union, accompanied with a 
postage stamp, will receive a reply either through 
the columns of the paper or by personal letter. 
answer will be given as promptly as practicable.) 

The article on the International Lessons interests 
me too much to let it pass. I wish more information. 
What would you propose in their place? I admit that 
all the statements of the writer as to ignorance are 
true. It is a serious question with me. I am sup- 
posed to be a successful teacher in a public school. 
I have taught just as faithfully in the Sunday-school. 
The children do not know the Bible as t#ey Anow 
mathematics. They do know it far better than they 
would know mathematics if they received twenty 
minutes’ instruction a week in a strange room with a 
dozen children of very unequal capacity, all in their 
best clothes, classed with them. The constantly in- 
creasing wonder to me, as I know more of the pa- 
tient, persistent work children must needs put upon 
history in school to retain any of it, is that theyknow 
anything about the Sunday-school lessons, which 
are seldom looked at before entering the school, and 
are frequently presented by teachers poorly prepared. 
Perhaps something better than the International 
Lessons can be found. If so, I hopeiit may, but I do 
not believe all of the defects you mention are due 
to it. 


Our endeavor to substitute a systematic 
course of Bible study for the present 
fragmentary and textual course is not our 
only endeavor to create a better knowledge 
of the Biple. We desire to see it intro- 
duced as a text-book, and made the sub- 
ject of study in our schools, colleges, and 
even in our public school system. There 
is no reason why boys and girls should not 
be educated in Hebrew literature at least 
as well as in Greek and Latin literature. 
Its relations to our civilization are far 
more important. 


A friend tells me that Mr. Abbott believes and 
‘teaches that we are “saved by our good works.” 
What does The Christian Union say? Are we justi- 
fied by our well-doing, regardless of the death of 


‘Christ on Calvary? G. W. P. 
No. “ We are saved unto good works 
that we should walk in them.” Goodness 


is salvation. It is the end, not the means 


or instrument. 


The statement made in reply to “*C. M. H.,” Janu- 
ary 30, that “the Thirty-nine Articles are binding 
-on the Protestant Episcopal clergy,” is a frequent 
statement, but an incorrect one. Let me quote from 
an article in the “ Andover Review’’ for August, 
4890, by a well-known Churchman, the Rev. Dr. C. C. 
Tiffany: 

No subscription to them [#. ¢., the Thirty-nine 
Articles] is required by either clergy or laity of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, and their express 
‘words or form of expression is not (even now in 
England) obligatory upon any one. 


Further information may be found in Dr. Tiffany’s 
article (‘The Westminster Confession and the 
Thirty-nine Articles’’), or the Rev. Dr. McConnell’s 
“ History of the American Episcopal Church,” 


PP. 274-276. kw Be 


The above does not assert, nor do we 
think our friend means to say, that the 
Articles are in no way binding. Inasmuch 
as they are explicitly declared to be “ es- 
tablished by the bishops, the clergy, and 
the laity of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in America,” they have, of course, 
in some way some force within that 
Church. The only question is, How far are 
they binding? Ourfriend’s quotation above 
is pertinent as far as it goes. Some of the 
Articles, as the Eighteenth, are doubtless 
obsolete; others, as the First, are for- 
ever in force. The truth of the matter is 
shown by the requirements prescribed 
for the ordaining of priests and the con- 
secration of bishops. What these have 
to promise is fidelity, not to the Articles, 
but to the Word of God. So far, then, 
and no further than as conformable to 
Scripture, the Articles are doubtless bind- 
ing. In this point, as Dr. McConnell 


says, each man is left to be his own 


judge. 


With reference to our statement of 
December 19 as to the “ Plan of Union” 
devised for the co-operation of Congrega- 
tionalists and Presbyterians outside of 
New England, these further particulars 
are furnished by “ W. S.” in a communi 
cation too long for publication. It was 
proposed by the General Assembly in 
1801, and abrogated by the same body in 
1837, whose action received formal con- 
currence from the Congregational Con- 
vention at Albany in 1852, in a very kindly 
spirit. 

“ The Arab to his Favorite Steed,”’ by Caroline E. 


Norton, can be found in the “ Library of Poetry and 
Song,” edited by William Cullen Bryant. B. 


Have you a Pittsburgh, 
Rochester, Duplex, or a Stu- 
dent Lamp? 

Do they work satisfactorily? 

Do your Lamp Chimneys 
break? You get the wrong sort! 

The RIGHT ones are the 
“PrearL Giass, made by 
Geo. A. Macbeth & Co.., Pitts- 
burgh, -makers of the cele- 
brated “ Pearl-top” lamp chim- 


ney, which have given univer- 
sal satisfaction. 


Every Woman is an Unbeliever. 


She can’t believe, 


can do so much. She hears that everybody 
is using it; finally she tries it. 
she’s heard of; it saves all that she’s been 
told. She takes comfort in using it. 


to begin with, 
that Pearline 


It does all 


But 
that so much 


| She can’t believe be done 
4 safely. She consults those => 
who have used it for years. She finds tft Laimaysid 
that Pearline has been tested and 42 2 
proved in a hundred ways; that it’sharm- 
less to hands or fabric; that it’sas safe - 
as good soap. Then a 


She can’t believe 


out it. 


to pieces. 


a 


that she 

ever did with- 

She has less to do, she gets 
more done—and it’s all done better. 
clothes last longer—tney’re not rubbed 
Her housework is easy; her 
time is her own. She believes in Pearline, 
and tells her friends about it—(that’s the 
<. most effective kind of advertising). 


Her 


Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you, “‘ this 


Beware is as good as” or ‘‘ the same as Pearline.” IT’S FALSE— 
Pearline is — peddied, if your grocer sends you an 


imitation, be honest—send it bac 


JAMES PYLE, New York. 


Burpee’s 


If it were not true that Burpee’s Seeds 
Grow our business would not have 
grown to its present proportions. It is 
an acknowledged fact that thousands 
more planters annually order seeds 


direct from us than from any other seed grower in America, For many years our business 


has been supplying only the 
BEST SEEDS direct to 
Market Gardeners and 
private planters who can 
appreciate quality in seeds. 


Seeds 


If YOU want QUALITY 
and NO DISAPPOINT- 
MENT at harvest, plant 
BURPEE’S SEEDS, but 
first read all about them in 


BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL for 1892,—this is a handsome book of 160 pages, with 
honest descriptions, lifelike illustrations and colored 


plates painted from nature, It is mailed Free to all who | 
purchase, W. Atlee Burpee & Co. I OW ° 
>< >. > > > > <-> > > > 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


} APerfect Liquid Dentifrice 


Kg PRICE 25 CENTS. 


A 
HARMLESS AS PURE WATER. 
FRAGRANT AS THE SWEETEST FLOWERS. 


SAMPLE VIAL FREE. 
Put up sy E. W. HOYT & CO., LoweLt, Mass. 


ANUPACTURERS OF THE CELESRATED Hoyvt's German Coroene. 


ALL DRUGGISTS. ~ 
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irls a 
To be 


‘Ly, 


Chance! 
GOOD NATURED. 


Wy 
7 

SA 

SMA 


MEANS: 


The washing all Gone 
early in the forenoon. 


No scrubbing; no back- 
aches ; no tattered tempers. 


Monday a quiet, orderl\ 


and proper day, instead of 
the horror of ed whole week. 
4 Pounds for 


25 Cents. 
Sold by 
ALL GROCERS. 


Dust 
is The Best. 


CHICAGO 
BA 


N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 


ST. LOUIS, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, 
LTIMORE, NEW ORLEANS, SAN FRANCISCO 


PORTLAND, ME., PORTLAND, ORE,, PITTSBURGH AND MILWAUKEE. 


HAMLIN 


»>Examine the new Mason & Hamlin Piano and Organ 
catalogues, sent free to any address. The Mason & 
Hamlin Grand and Upright Pianos are constructed 
on an Improved Method of Stringing, invented ard 
oaey used by Mason & Hamlin, by which 

e 


remarkab — of tone and great durability are 
secured, and phenomenal capacity to stand in 
tune. The Mason & Ham. 
lin SCREW- STRINGER 
was patented in July, 1883, 
and is a veri- table triumph 


for American ingenuity, being pronounced by ex- 
perts the greatest improvement of the century ”’ in 
janos. American Pianos and Organs are superior 
all others. Mason & Hamlin Organs have long 
been the Standard the world over. The Mason & 
Hamlin Piano is fast becoming as famous as the 
Mason & Hamlin Organ, and illustrates that HIGHEST 


STANDARD OF E XxcELLENCE 
which has al- ways character- 
ized the latter instrument, and 
won for it Highest Honors 


at all great World’s Exhibitions since Paris, 1867. 
Illustrated catalogues free. 
Without wunder-estimating the improvements 
— by others in pianos, the Dfason & Hamlin 
TRINGER is claimed to be the greatest improvement 
of them al/, and without it the highest attainable 
excellence is sim 


ly impossible. 
MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN AND PIANO CO. 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


CRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPSS COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 

“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutrition 
and by a careful application of the fine properties of 
well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast tables with a delicately flavoured beve 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is 
by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hun- 
dreds of subtle maladies are floating around us ready 
to attack wherever there isa weak point. We ma 
escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves we 
fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished . 
frame.””—Civil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Soldonly 
in pas pened tins, by Grocers, labelled thus: 

JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
ndon, England. 


EVERGREENS, ists Pree 


EVERGREEN NURSERIES, EVERGREEN. WIS 


45 sold in ’88 
2.288 sold in ’89 
6,268 sold in ’90 

20,049 sold in 
60,000 will be sold in’ ) 


A Steel Windmill and Steel 
Tower every 3 minutes. 
07 These figures tell the 
story of the ever-growing, 
ever-going, everlasting 
Stee! Aermotor. Where 
One goes others follow, 
and we “*take the country.”" 
Though sold, we were unable to make all of 
the 20,049 Aermotors in "91. Orders often 
waited 8 weeks to be filled, but now we have 
vastly increased our plant and are pre- 
pared promptly to plant our increase in 
every habitable portion of the globe. 

Are you curious to know how the Aer= 
motor Co, in the 4th year of its exist- 
ence, came to make many times as 
many windmilis as all other 
makers combined 7? How we came 
se tooriginate the Steel Wheel, the 
ox Steel Fixed Tower, the Steel Tilting 

bower? 


d 
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3 © there seemed no talent or ambition, f} 


inventions. 

2d. Before commencing the 
manufacture, exhaustise scien- 
tific investigation and experi- 
ments were made by a skilled 
mechanical engineer, in which 
over 5,000 dynamometiic tests 
were made on 61 different forms 
of wheels, propelled by artificia 
and therefore uniform wind, 
which settled definitely many 
questions relating to the properg 
speed of wheel, the best form, ®= 
angle, curvature and amount of sall surface, the resist- 


OG], “Zunured sv pood os 


ance of air to rotation, obstructions in the wheel, such as 
heavy wooden arms, obstructions before the wheel, as in 
the vaneless mill, and many other more abstruse, though 
not less important questions. These investiga- 
tions proved that the power of the best 
wind wheels could be doubled, and the 
AERMOTOR dally demonstrates it has 
been done. 

. To the liberal policy of the Aermotor Co, that guaran- 
tees its goods satisfactory or pays freight both ways, and to 


ad 


he enormous output of its factory which enables it to fur- 
1tsh the best article at less than the poorest is sold for. For 
‘92 we furnish the most perfect bearings ever prt 
in a windmill, and have made an exhaustive re=- 
&S vision of tho Aermotor and Towers. 
w Ifyou wanta strong, stiff, Steel Fixed Tower—or if you 
h want the tower you don't have toclim» (the Steel Thiting 
° 4 Tower) and the Wheel that runs when all others stand stil 
that costs you less than wood and lasts ten times as long 
& (The Steel Aermotor) or if you wanta Geared Aermotor to 
© © churn, grind, cut feed, pump water, turn grindstone and 
> saw wood, that does the work of 4 horses at the cost of 
© @ one ($100), write for copiously illustrated printed matter, 
showing every conceivable phase of windmill construction 
"nd work, to the AERMOTOR CO, 12th and Rock. 
well Sts., Chgcago, or 12 Main St., San Francisco. 


eumatic Water Supply System enables yo 


your house with water without an Elevated 


tor Fn 
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RUPTURE cine: 


BOOK MAILED FREE- GEO.R.FULLER ROCHESTER,NY 


Correspondence 


The President and Chili 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

The concluding sentence of a paragraph 
in the Outlook in the issue of The Chris- 
tian Union of February 6 upon the Chil- 
ian affair reads: “If the President had 
been a little more deliberate in sending in 
his message there would have been no 
flurry whatever, because the reply of Chili 
was already at the Department of State 
when the message went to Congress.” 
Another paragraph in the Outlook of the 
Same issue says certain corrections are 
made “in order to be scrupulously exact.” - 
These words are my excuse for calling 
your attention to the facts regarding the 
message in the statement of which you 
were not “ scrupulously exact.” 

President Harrison’s message to Con- 
gress was sent to that body at about noon 
of January 25. At that time there was no 
reply from Chili in the State Department, 
nor any intimation that one would be there. 
There reached the Department at about 
one o’clock of that day the observations 
of Sefior Montt, the Chilian Minister, upon 
the note of January 21, commonly called 
the ultimatum, but which were in no sense 
an answer of the Government of Chili; in 
fact, they did not pretend to be and were 
not intended to be. Sefior Montt, in his 
communication, confined himself to stating, 
from his point of view, the understanding 
reached by himself and Secretary Blaine 
in various informal talks upon the subject 
—an understanding, by the way, which 
Secretary Blaine distinctly repudiated. 

The answer of Chili did not reach the 
Department of State until the morning 
of the 26th, and the translation was 
not completed until nearly five o’clock 
that afternoon, too late to be communi- 
cated to the Cabinet at its meeting that 
day. As may be seen by a perusal of its 
text, the first part gives little or no indica- 
tion of the conclusion reached, so that the 
statement made to the Cabinet of its con- 
tents, as far as they had then been trans- 
lated created, the impression that the an- 
swer would not be satisfactory, and that 
report was made by the press. Fortunate- 
ly, this impression was changed by the 
knowledge of the full contents of the doc- 
ument. 

lf you will pardon me for still further 
trespassing on your time, | will call atten- 
tion to a few facts connected with the 
Chilian episode which seem to have es- 
caped notice, judging from the tenor of 
the paragraph in The Christian Union 
under consideration. The President’s 
message had nothing whatever to do with 
creating the “flurry” alluded to; on the 
other hand, the appearance of the mes- 
sage put an end to whatever there was. 
The flurry was caused by the conduct of 
the Chilian officials, who, from the first, as 
the correspondence shows, pursued an ex- 
asperating, hypocritical, and temporizing 
course. Much stress has been laid on the 
alleged fact that this Government insisted 
on satisfaction from Chili while an investi- 
gation into the Valparaiso riot was in prog- 
ress, and the guilty persons had not yet 
been located. That investigation was an 
afterthought of the officials, and its slow 
processes dragged out, for what purpose 
surmise alone can speak at this end. But 
it is a fact that the usual investigation of 
such affairs was had by the Valparaiso 
authorities immediately after the occur- 
rence. This was practically closed on 
October 22, six days after the riot oc- 
curred, and the day before President Har- 
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rison, throw&h Minister Egan, demanded 
reparation and apology for the assault and 
insult to the uniform of the United States 
navy. The Baltimore’s sailors, who had 
been arrested, were discharged, their be- 
ing no testimony to warrant their further 
detention. Immediately after the receipt 
of President Harrison’s note of October 
23, the “ judicial” investigation took on a 
new lease of life, and was concluded only 
recently, having lasted considerably over 
three months, and was most lamentably 
lame in its conclusions. As to the cause 
of the assault, Capt Schley informed the 
authorities of the Navy Department that 
the judge of the court told him (Schley) 
that the only cause he could give was the 
ill-feeling by the Chilian people against 
the United States. It was an insult to 
the Nation as well as a deadly assault upon 
the men. Taking this view of it, none 
other being admissible under the evidence, 
the President could do no less than de- 
mand reparation and apology. The in- 
timation that there was an appeal only to 
“mere passion and a cheap “national 
honor” does no credit to any man who 
bears the title of American citizen, and is 
not held by any one who worthily bears 
it, after an examination of the case. 

One other point, and | am done. So 
far, as has been said, from the President’s 
message causing thé “ flurry,” it was the 
means of ending it. The circumstances 
in connection with the promulgation of 
Chili’s reply are an interesting study. On 
January 23 a report from Santiago (not 
official, however) stated that President 
Jorge Montt had gone to the mountain 
baths, and the Minister of Foreign Affairs 
had requested a few days’ further time in 
which to answer the note of the 21st. 
The message of the President, with the 
correspondence, had then been expected 
by Congress and the country for several 
days, and it was deemed somewhat strange 
‘that at such a time President Montt should 
leave the capital of Chili. It is evident, 
however, from the developments, that 
previous to his departure the terms of 
Chili's answer had been decided upon, 
and that the message was being withheld, 
to be sent only when it was necessary to 
prevent a final rupture between the two 
countries. On Saturday President Montt 
was not in Santiago, and presumably not 
on Sunday; yet on Monday afternoon 
Sefior Pereira, Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
handed to Minister Egan a lengthy com- 
munication’ which on its face bears evi- 
-dence of careful preparation, which could 
not have been composed in a few hours. 
What part did British influence play in 
this ? 

There was still doubt in the minds of 
some, even as late as the morning of 
January 25, that. President Harrison’s 
message would go to Congress that day. 
According to a report current in the press 
gallery that afternoon, a telephone mes- 
sage was received at the White House at 
about ten o'clock from the British Lega- 
tion in this city asking if the message and 
correspondence were surely going in that 
day. An affirmative answer was given. 
Did a cablegram from Sir Julian Paunce- 
fote to the British Minister at Santiago 
play any part in inducing Sefior Pereira to 
hasten the note of apology that afternoon 
to Minister. kgan? The nitrate beds are 
a valuable asset of an English company, 
and Chili is somewhat used to British 
ways and means. * 


We print this letter with pleasure, be- 
cause it gives us an oppgrtunity of saying 
.a word concerning several letters, both 


commendatory and critical of the posi- 
tion of The Christian Union on the 
recent Chilian difficulty, received during 
the past month. There was no purpose in 
the sentence quoted by our correspondent 
to criticise the action of the President in 
sending his message in to Congress; it was 
simply to record the fact that if it had 
been a little longer delayed the arrival of 
the Chilian answer would have made the 
transmission of the message unnecessary. 
All who read the discussion of the Chilian 
matter from the beginning with any degree 
of care do not need to be told that The 
Christian Union indorsed thoroughly the 
attitude and action of the Administration 
from the beginning of the difficulty to the 
last moment. What it deprecated was the 
assumption, on the part not of the Admin- 
istration, but of a small group of people at 
Washington and of some of the newspapers, 
that war was the only punishment that 
could be inflicted on Chili. The Admin- 
istration did not make the “war” op 
Chili. It was made mainly outside official 
circles. For war as a remedy for such_an 
affront as we received at Valparaiso The 
Christian Union has not the slightest 
respect. It regards it as on a par with 
the old method of meeting a personal 
affront by the pistol. It is a relic of 
barbarism. There are other and better 
ways. Whenever that spirit shows itself 
The Christian Union may be counted upon 
to use whatever influence it possesses to 
discredit and expel it from the American 
mind.—THE Epirors. 


Anti-Lottery Fund 


CONTRIBUTIONS RECEIVED 
Previously acknowledged..................... $690 14 
A Southern Woman (N. J.).........s.....5.. I 00 
arimity Cong. Church (N. 1 60 
H. D. L. -) Women’s Anti- Lot. League. 1 oo 
L. D. L. (N. Y.) I 
2 00 

$746 64 


VAN HOUTEN’S 
COCOA 


Best & Goes Farthest.” 
Iried, Used always.” 
“ But Law, there's 
No credit in being 
Jolly when you 
Have Van Hov- 
TENS Cocoa (fo 


MAREK TAPLEY. 


PERFECTLY PURE. 


Its great success has,of course,led tomany 
imitations, but it is generally admitted, and 
'a comparison will easily prove that none 
}equais Van Houten’s in deliciousness, and 
nutritive qualities. 


The Standard Cocoa of the World, 


Sold in 1-8, 1-4, 1-3 and 1 Ib, Cans. 
» aa If not obtainable from your grocer,enclose 
25cta.to either VAN HouTen & Zoon, 106 Reade 
, St..New York,or45 Wabash Ave.,Chicago,and 
) a can,containing enough for 35 to 40 cups, will 
‘ ’ be mailed. Mention this publication. Prepared only 
by Van Houten & Zoon, Weesp,Holland. <A7. 


““WORTH A GUINEA Aft A Box.” 


, STILL 
ROLLING: 


St. Helens, 
England, is 
the seat of , 


DILL S : are made there and | 
Bilious Disorders | 


bus- 
— are a specific for | 
from Weak Stomach, 


‘ 

‘ 

‘ 

‘ 

‘ 

Nervous and 

—, Digestion and Disordered | 
iver. 


Of all éruggiete. Price 25 cents a box, 
New York Depot, 365 Canal St. 50 


TT HOSE answering an adver- 
tisement will confer a favor 
upon the Advertiser and the 
Publisher by stating that they 
saw the Advertisement in THE 
CHRISTIAN UNION. 


A seasonable and a serious question for many. 
has developed into disease. Business or society—the winter’s confinement, 
has made them: weak and depressed. The family physician looks 


weather, 


grave, and finally says a change of air is “the only thing.” 


The ‘“‘cold”’ of the autumn 


or its 


‘Where shall it be? 


The Seashore, the Mountains, the South, all have their features, but Home, sweet 


home, has comforts of its own—not to be found in the world elsewhere. 


The 


matter of expense also often makes the full cup of trouble overflow. 
To any such, reluctant to go away, we would say, investigate what science and 


skill can do for you right where you are. 


The Home Treatment of DRS. STARKEY 


& PALEN will give you a change of air in your own room. Their COMPOUND 


OXYGEN is richest air, charged with magnetism—full of ozone. 


It is life for the 


lungs, blood and nerves; not a drug to tax the weak system. 


We invite the fullest investigation from all. 
We offer a book of explanation and of the most convincing 
Before you leave home, remember that if a change of air will benefit you, it 
if relief and ease is only 
home, where it will be relief ‘indeed. The book is to be 


grounds our confidence. 
proof. 
can be had where you are; 


Twenty-three years of success 


ossible, you can get it at 
iad for the asking only. 


Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 1529 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


120 Sutter St., San Francisco, Cal. 


66 Church St., Toronto, Canada 
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About People 


—When Tennyson is invited to read 
aloud from his works, it is said that he 
almost invariably picks out the “ Ode on 
the Death of the Duke of Wellington” 
first, and then “ Maud.” 

—The Pundit Iswara Chandra, who 
died recently in India, was noted as hav- 
ing been more influential than any other 
single individual in securing the abolition 
of the suttee, or burning of widows on the 
funeral pyres of their husbands. 

—Ole Bull’s son Alexander has shown 
by his success with the violin that he in- 
herits, in part at least, his father’s talent, 
if not his genius. In personal appearance, 
it is said, he has the tall frame and large 
head of his Norse father, but his features 
and his vivacity of manner are an inherit- 
ance from his mother, who was a French- 
woman. 

—Miss Marsden, who is striving to bet- 
ter the condition of the lepers in Siberia, 
reports that she has been treated with the 
greatest kindness by the Russian nation. 
She has collected $5,000 towards a hos- 
pital for the poor creatures, whose con- 
dition she describes as frightful. In the 
course of her work she has ridden two 
thousand miles on horseback. 

—Fanny Kemble, in “ Further Records,” 
says: “I was teaching my child, about 
five years old, to read. She did not wish 
to read at that time, and began to make a 
series of horrible howls, remaining at the 
same time perfectly dry-eyed. I turned to 
do some writing, when, after a time, find- 
ing I paid no attention to the noise she 
was making, she said, in her sweetest voice, 
“Don’t I interrupt you, mother?” Upon 
my answering, “Not in the least, my 
dear,” the noise was stopped and she 
buietly resumed her reading.” 

—The late Dr. Thompson, Master of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, England, was 
a famous coiner of epigrams. He once 
said of a foppish and indolent young tutor, 
“ All the time that Mr. can spare 
from the adornment of his person, he con- 
scientiously devotes to the neglect of his 
duties.” And he once described the 
Trinity Chapel organist thus: “ This is Mr. 
Sanford, organist of the college. Mr. 
Sanford’s playing always charms, and 
occasionally astonishes, and I may add 
that the less it astonishes, the more it 
charms.” 

—Some one has, apropos of the pub- 
lication of Mrs. Humphry Ward’s new 
novel, made the following condensed 
sketch of her life: She is the niece of 
Matthew Arnold. Mrs. Ward is, more- 
over, a granddaughter of the Dr. Arnold 
of Rugby renown and of “ Tom Brown, 
Schoolboy” days. She was born in Tas- 
mania, and is married to the principal art 
critic of the London “ Times.” Sheis an 
admirer of Mary Anderson, whom she has 
portrayed as the heroine in her novel, 
“Miss Bretherton,” which she published 
eight years ago. 

—A most extraordinary guard takes up 
its quarters inside the Bank of England 
every evening at 7 o'clock all the year 
round, remaining there until 7 o’clock the 
next morning. It is an officer’s guard, 
and consists of a drummer, two seargants, 
and thirty men, all well armed. Each man 
receives a shilling from the bank author- 
ities immediately upon his arrival, a ser- 
geant’s share being two shillings. The 
officer is allowed a supper and two or three 
bottles of wine, and is permitted to invite 
a friend if he sees fit to do so.—.S¢. Louis 
Republic. 


Practical Jokers 


Among the many stories of practical 
jokes perpetrated by Sothern, of “ Lord 
Dundreary” fame, is the following, told 
by Mr. Stephen Fiske: “One evening, 
just as the audience were going into the 
St. James Theater, a dray, drawn by four 
horses, blocked the street, and unloaded 
an immense sugar hogshead in front of 
the door. Carriages were stopped; peo- 
ple could not get to the box-office; the 
confusion was worse confounded. When 
I had regulated matters by having the 
hogshead rolled away, I happened to touch 
it, and found that it was empty. Inside 
was tacked an ordinary note from Sothern 
inviting me to dine with him at my con- 
venience. The next day I hired two drays, 
and bought two loads of the largest pack- 
ing cases to convey my card and a formal 
acceptance of his kind invitation. The 
stage door of the Haymarket Theater is 
in a court, and the packing-cases filled 
that court so effectually that the actors 
and actresses had to get to their rooms 
through the front doors. Afterwards, his 
invitations came by mail or messenger.” 


Optimus—You can rely upon Frank- 
leigh; he always keeps his word. Cynicus 
—Ah, because nobody will take it.—X ave 
Field's Washington. 


Sickness Among Children 
Especially infants, is prevalent more or less at all 
times, but is largely avoided by giving proper nour- 
ishment and wholesome foud he most successful 
and reliable of all is the Gail Borden “ Eagle”’ Brand 
Condensed Milk. Your grocer and druggist keep it. 


BOOKS BY 
Hamilton W. Mabie 


The following books by Mr. HAMILTON W. 
MABIE will be sent to any address by The 
Christian Union, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
SHORT STUDIES IN LITERATURE. 

I2mo. $1.25. 


UNDER THE TREES AND ELSE- 
WHERE. i2mo. §1.25. 


MY STUDY FIRE. 12mo, $1.25. 


NORSE STORIES RETOLD FROM 
THE EDDAS. 16mo, $1.00. 


OUR NEW ENGLAND. Her Nature 
Described by Hamilton Wright Mabie, and 
Some of Her Familiar Scenes Illustrated. 
The illustrations are photogravures from 
Nature, with remarques drawn by Frank T. 
Merrill. Oblong quarto, limp cover, with 
photogravures on Japanese paper, gil: edges. 
Price, $4.00; cloth, illuminatea, price, $5.00. 


Address The Christian Union 
Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York 


Pkg. Lettuce, 


Tomato and & 


PLANTS ANDO ROSES 
Send &e for Elegant Catalog con- 
taining 4 col’d plates. Ca log 
and above 9 Pkga., 17¢. 


Did you ever see a sickly 
baby with dimples ? ora heal- 
thy one without them ? 

A thin baby is always deli- 
cate. Nobody worries about 
a plump one. 

If you can get your baby 
plump, he is almost sure to 
be well. If you can get him 
well, he is almost sure to be 
plump. 

The way to do both—there 
is but one way—is by CaRE- 
FUL LIVING. Sometimes this 
depends on Scott's Emulsion 
of cod-liver oil. 

We will send you a book 
on it; free. 


Scott & Bowns, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
New York. 38 


The Greatest Thing in the World 
Is Love 


Coiled Spring Fence will better restrain domestic 
animals; but even then the “greater includes the 
less,” for LOVE prohibits the use of barbed wire. 
Send for FREE copy of the “Coiled Spring 
Hustler.” 

PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE Co. 
Adrian, Mich. 


A Famous 
French Chef 


once wrote: “ The very soul of 
cooking is the stock-pot, and 
the finest stock-pot is 


Liebig Company’s 
Extract of Beef”’ 


Genuine only with sig- 
A Mature. Invaluable in 
improved and economic 
cookery. For Soups. 
Sauces and Made Dishes, 


R. WILLIAM H. PRENTICE 
M refers, by permission, to the fol- 
lowing persons whose houses he 

has recently decorated and furnished : 


Mr. John Barkley, New Orleans; Mr. E. D. 


_Woodruff, Auburn, N. Y.; Mr. A. A. Buell, 


Burlington, Vt.; Mr. W. F. Halsted, Scranton, 
Pa.; Mr. M. H. Taylor, Erie, Pa.; Mr. Geo. 
Wyatt, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Sketches, estimates, and designs for 
interiors furnished. Correspondence 
solicited. | 

WILLIAM H. PRENTICE 

(Successor to M. H. BIRGE SONS & CO.) 

Buffalo, N. Y. 


HOSE answering an advertisement will 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
the Publisher by stating that they 

saw the Advertisement in THE CHRISTIAN 
UNION. 
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After the Grip 


“A Walking Ghost” was What They 
Called Mrs. Rumrill 


Mrs. Susie C. Rumrill, of Royalton, Vt., volun- 
tarily writes: For years I had gastric dyspepsia, 
and recently had the Grip. 1 got into such a serious 
condition that I had fits, during which time I could 
not think collectedly or talk without forgetting what 
I was ‘saying. I could not sleep, had no appetite, 
and people said I looked like a walking ghost, I was 
so pale. When | laid down I 


Could Not Breathe 


with any comfort. Something suggested to me to 
try Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Before the first bottle was 
gone I had quite an appetite, which increased until 
I could eat well without any distress or disturbance 
afterward. I have taken six bottles, the color has 
come back to my face, I have no fits, can breathe well 
when lying down, and am perfectly well. 1 am more 
than thankful for 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


HOOD’S PILLS act easily, yet promptly and 
efficiently, on the liver and bowels; cure headache. 


The Dingee & Conard Co's 


ROSES 


> 
ARE ON THEIR OWN ROOTS, 


and cost no more than the other kind, 
Propagated and grown by special methods of 
our own, they will grow and bloom wherever 
grass grows and water runs. 


av We are by far the largest Rose 

growers in America, annually giving 

away in Premiums more than most 
others produce. 


Our Special Mail System insures free, safe, 
~ and satisfactory delivery everywhere, and 
makes us as good as next door neighbors 
to every lover of flowers. 


> Our NEW GUIDE for 1892 


» Will surprise and delicht you. It has over 
100 pages, magazine size, with handsome 
illustrations, honest descriptions and 
helpful hints; giving plain directions how 
to get and how to keep upwards of 


2,000 if ROSES, BULBS, 
Varieties HARDY PLANTS, 
of | ano SEEDS. 


™ It is sent to any one free forthe asking, 
“and places at your disposal—in twenty-five 

minutes—what it has taken us twenty-five 
years to acquire, 


The DINGEE & CONARD CO., 


Rose Growers &Seedsmen, West Grove,Pa. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


Want advertisements of thirty words or less will 
be published under this heading at one dollar a 
week. Four cents a week is charged for each word 
in excess of thirty. 


FOR SALE—" Sage Ravine” Farm, in, Southwest 
Berkshire, bordering on Litchfield County, Conn,, made 
famous by Henry Ward Beecher’s “ Star Papers,’’ David 

ohnson’s ** Willows,”’ and J. Ernest Pease’s ** Old Mill 
and Waterfall.” Adapted to fruit culture. Accessible to 
C. N, E.& W.R. R. Apply to Miss A. B. SAGE, Cha- 
pinville, Conn. 

A YOUNG ENGLISH LADY of several years’ 
experience would accept a position as Matron or Assistant 
in ,some institution, or would take charge of a private 
insane patient. Unquestionable fiver and ex- 
pected. Address Miss JANNETTE SHREVE, Mont. 
clair, New Jersey. 


WANTED-—A young lady as mother’s assistant in 
housewerk a.d care of children. Salary moderate. F. 
E. L., Mamaroneck, N. Y. 


A PERSON needing an intelligent, agreeable com- 
panion and useful, capable assistart in a refined home 
can méet a highly recommended lady soon to be dis- 
engaged. EMPLOYER, No. 941, care Christian Union. 


A LADY desires a position as companion. Could 
take entire charge of a home; is fond of reading and 
travel, and has had _ experience in all these positions A 
home in a refined, Christian family more important than 
t} large Address Mrs. S. L. P., No. 950, Christian 

nion. 


A REPRESENTATIVE WANTED in every 

m 

to all who will undertake to make a th — ~~ 


Address AGENCY. No. 276, care Christian Union, 


Bits of Fun 


“ Why is it,” asked a lady, “ that people 
lose their interest in church-going nowa- 
days?” “Because they have lost their 
principle,” was the witty reply. —Z-xchange. 


He—Will you expect me to-morrow 
evening if it snows? You knowthe walk- 
ing will be so bad. 

She—(brightly)—If worst comes to 
worst, you can come in a sleigh.— Puck. 


Disraeli is said to have remarked, 
“When I meet a man whose name I can- 
not remember, I give myself two minutes; 
then, if it be a hopeless case, I always say, 
‘And how is the old complaint?’ ”— 
Record. 


Jinks—I’ll never go to Dr. Bolus for ad- 
vice again! Filkins—Why not? “ Well, 
I enjoy a friendly chat first rate, but I'll 
be blamed if I like to pay cable rates on 
what’s said to me in the same room.”— 
New York Herald. 


A young minister, unexpectedly called 
upon to address a Sunday-school, asked, 
to gain time, “Children, what shall | 
speak about?” AA little girl on the front 
seat, who had herself committed to mem- 
ory several declamations, held up her hand, 
and in a shrill voice inquired, ““ What do you 
know ?”— Epoch. 


Guest—So you are hard at work study- 
ing French? What is the object of that? 
Waiter—I’ve been offered a steady job at 
big pay, over in Paris, if I learn French. 
Guest—Humph! There are plenty of 
French waiters in Paris. Waiter —Y-e-s, 
but you see they can’t understand French 
as Americans speak it—Mew York 
Weekly. 


Mrs. French Sheldon, the lady who made 
a journey to Mount Kilimandjaro, in a 
recent lecture said that whenever she held 
an interview with a native African king 
she wore a magnificent white silk ball 
dress, which so filled the native mind with 
awe and admiration that all her requests 
were instantly granted.—Zuropean Edi- 
tion of the Herald. 


In a hotel not one hundred miles from 
the top of the Rigi the following announce- 
ment gives satisfaction: “ Misters and 
venerable voyagers are advertised that 
when the sun him rise a horn will be 
blowed.”’ That announcement sufficiently 
prepares the visitor for the following entry 
in the wine list: “ In this hotel the wines 
leave the traveler nothing to hope for.”— 


Notes and Queries. 


Visitor—When I passed your daughter’c 
door, coming down, she stood before the 
glass making horrible grimaces. I’m 
afraid she isn’t well. Matron—Did she 
have a book in her hand? Visitor—Yes, 
I think she had. Matron—She is all 
right; that was the Delsartean method of 
looking pleasant.—Mew York Sun. 


Mrs. Hicks—What did you mean by 
telling cook her new dress made her 
look like the vision of adream? Hicks— 
Well, doesn’t it? Mrs. Hicks—Doesn’t 
it what? Hicks—Make her look like a 
nightmare ?>—Vew York Herald. 


As a Nerve Tonic 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 

Dr. 5. L. Clarence, Iowa, says: “I 
have used it to grand effect in a case of neuralgic 
fever, and in uterine difficulties. Also in cases 
where a general tonic was needed. Fora nerve tonic 
I think it the best I have ever used, and can recom- 
mend it most confidently.” 


CONSUMPTION 


in its 

early stages 
can be cured 
by the prompt 
use of 


Ayers Cherry Pectoral 


it soothes 

the inflamed tissues, 
aids expectoration, 
and hastens 
recovery. 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co. 


Lowell, Mass. 


BY LYMAN ABBOTT 


The Christian Union Company will send to 


any address, postpaid, any of the following 
named books by Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D., 


on receipt of price. 


FOR FAMILY WORSHIP. Part IL— 
Scripture Selections; Part II.—Family 
Prayers. 12mo, cloth, red edges. Price, 
$1.50. 


FAMILY PRAYERS. 12mo,cloth. Price, 
50 cents. This volume contains Part II. 
of “Family Worship”—#<., the Prayers 
without the Readings. 


SIGNS OF PROMISE. Eighteen Ser- 
mons preached in Plymouth Church, Brook- 
lyn, 1887-1889. 12mo, cloth, gilt top. 
rice, $1.50. 


“Clear and compact, and itate with the influences 
of the time. Christian 


THE GOSPEL COMMENTARY: A 
Complete Chronological Narrative of the 
Life of Our Lord, woven from the Text of 
the Four Evangelists. With 2,400 Notes, 
original and selected from 340 authors. 
Full indexes. By James R. Gilmore and 
— Abbott. 840 pages, cloth, red 

ges. Price, $1.50. [The on/y Annotated 
Consolidated Gospels published.] 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST. With designs 
by Doré, Delaroche, Ferm, and others. 
12mo, cloth. Price, $1.75. 


DICTIONARY OF RELIGIOUS 
KNOWLEDGE. With several hundred 
maps and illustrations. Royal 8vo, cloth. 
Price, $6. 

“IT know pore Bible-help hs, fer | 

Crosby D_D. ts com nsiveness. ev. owar 


OLD TESTAMENT SHADOWS OF 
NEW TESTAMENT TRUTHS. I- 
lustrated. Square 8vo, cloth. Price, $3; 
gilt edges, $3.7 5. 

** There is a vividness in its descriptions that is delightful. 


The old fields, that have been culled by so many gleane 
12mo. Price, $1. 


IN AID OF FAITH. 


ILLUSTRATED NEW TESTAMENT 
COMMENTARY. In two popular edi- 
tions. Zhe Handy Edition, five volumes, 
small Svo, price per volume, $1.75. Vol- 
ume I., Matthew; Volume II., Mark and 
Luke; Volume III, John; Volume IV., 
Acts; Volume V., Romans. Aouse- 
hold Edition, three volumes, royal 8vo, price 
per volume, $3. Volume I., Matthew and 
Mark; Volume II., Luke and John; Vol- 
ume III., Acts and Romans. 


Address The Christian Union Company, 
Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York. 
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